ee of 
Year. 
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Books for the Home Front 


Let these books help you with your problems in— 
Vegetable Gardening x Home Canning »& Nutrition * Meal Planning »* Herbs * General Gardening 








GENERAL GARDENING 


COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 
—R. E. Biles. Here is the expert gardening 
experience of 25 years packed between the 
covers of one book. It is a guide to all 
that is NEW in gardening—new flowers 
and plants, new methods and shortcuts. 
Twenty-seven chapters lavishly illustrated. 
Covers everything you need to know about 
gardening. Describes every phase of plant- 
ing and transplanting. Covers house plants, 
window boxes, amateur greenhouses, water 
gardens, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Each and everyone of the 27 big chapters 
illustrated with detailed diagrams, photo- 
graphs or full color plates. It is new, and 
complete. $3.00 


GARDEN GUIDE by 28 authorities. One of 
the most practical and informative Garden 
Books ever published for the average home 
owner. Every phase of gardening in con- 
nection with the home grounds is covered 
—from the location of the house to the final 
reaping of the gardener’s reward in perfect 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, a fine lawn, 
shrubs and trees. Its pages also include 
every related subject the gardener should 
be informed upon: insects, diseases, bees, 
and birds. Over 300 Illustrations. $2.00 


1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
—by A. C. Hottes. A guide to practical 
work based on real questions, and ar- 
ranged for quick reference. Chapters in- 
clude among others a garden calendar, 
soils, hotbeds and coldframes, care of cut 
flowers, the growing of fruit, vegetables, 
flowers and house plants. $2.50 











VEGETABLE GARDENING 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES — 
Paul W. Dempsey. Lewis Gannett called 
this book “first among the 1942 victory 
garden books.” It now includes a new 
section by Albert C. Burrage with photo- 
graphs on a Twenty-Minute-a-Day Garden 
that you can almost put into your living- 
room and that can feed four people for 
four months. $2.50 


GARDENING FOR GOOD EATING — 
Helen M. Fox. Mrs. Fox’s book is most val- 
uable. In it, in addition to the vegetables 
usually grown by the gardener, you will 
find many forgotten vegetables that are 
worth your attention because of their high 
food value and delicious flavor; 35 leafy 
greens which may be used as spinach; 
many suggestions for salads “in variety”; 
numerous American vegetables; 43 plants 
that may be grown for teas; herbs; small 
fruits and berries. $2.50 


THE FOOD GARDEN—Laurence & Edna 
Blair. The Food Garden is a how-to-do-it 
book. With its many pictures it will be an 
indispensable tool for thousands of gar- 
deners who are planting vegetable gardens 





—both amateur and expert. The 20 double- 
page spreads of line drawings with instruc- 
tions show in detail the various steps in 
the cultivation of each crop and the par- 
ticular problems of each that beset the gar- 
dener. The authors have selected 33 vege- 
tables, eight greens, eight salad greens, 16 
herbs and 17 fruits and berries. $2.00 


VEGETABLE GARDENING IN COLOR 
—Daniel J. Foley. Here is the first book to 
show all the important varieties of vege- 
tables and berries in 150 accurately colored 
photographs, with accompanying descrip- 
tions and practical cultural directions. In 
addition to the color plates, there are 50 
photographs in black and white and 50 
line drawings that show actual garden 
plans, correct spacing, and other garden- 
ing operations. Comprehensive sections on 
garden plants, soil preparation, seed sow- 
ing, tools, insects and diseases, cooking 
hints, winter storage and so on are in- 
cluded. $2.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN—E. L. Far- 
rington. New, Revised, Enlarged. With ap- 
proved planting plans, charts, new meth- 
ods, lists of the better varieties and ways 
to save money, seed and time. All home 
gardeners should own this book. Illus- 
trated. $1.25 








COOKING 





300 SUGAR SAVING RECIPES—Harriet 
Hester. This is not only a collection of 
sugar saving and sugarless recipes, but a 
a complete guide to wartime cooking. In- 
cludes sugarless baking and desserts, can- 
ning and preserving, conserving with left- 
overs, the school lunch. Now in its fourth 
printing. $1.50 


THRIFTY COOKING FOR WARTIME— 
Alice B. Winn-Smith. Dealing with the 
realities of war, this book sets down in 
concrete and usable form many of the most 
important rules for wartime cooking. All 
are not necessarily new, but the best and 
thriftiest of the old ones. Easy to follow, 
the book gives just a few basic recipes 
which are practical, economical, easy to 
change. Following each basic recipe, are 
“thrifty changes” which will add unlimited 
variety and meet the emergency by using 
foods that are on hand or most readily 
available. You will find that it continually 
suggests new ideas—a thing quite out of 
the ordinary in a cook book. $1.50 


COOK IT OUTDOORS—James Beard. In 
your own garden this year, cook outdoors 
and use the recipes in this marvelous book. 
New ideas for the barbecue pit, the port- 
able stoves and some swell new sauces and 
stews that will enliven any outdoor party, 
what to eat from hamburgers to salmon 
steaks. It tells how to make fireplaces and 
outdoor kitchens. Also some good ideas for 
the small terrace or the pint-size garden 
if you would be an outdoor cook in the city. 
Illustrated. Third printing. $2.00 


HERBS 


HERBS, HOW TO GROW THEM AND 
k JW TO USE THEM—Helen Noyes Web- 
ster. New Edition — Revised — Enlarged. 
Written by an outstanding American au- 
thority, this book goes back to the lore and 
use by the ancients, designs of early gar- 
dens, old recipes, and includes lists of herbs 
for modern gardens. A chapter on medici- 
nal herbs. Gives complete cultural informa- 
tion on all useful herbs. Illustrated. $1.25 


HERBS, THEIR CULTURE AND USES 
—Rosetta E. Clarkson. This comprehen- 
sive book gives clear, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions for growing all varieties of herbs; 
tells how to propagate them; where and 
how to plant them in gardens, in special 
herb beds, and how to combine them with 
other garden flowers. Methods of harvest- 
ing, drying and storing are fully explained. 
Illustrated. $2.75 
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CANNING 





HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY—Ann 
Pierce. An all-inclusive guide to pickling, 
preserving, dehydrating and canning by 
government-approved methods. Covers 
fruits and vegetables, conserves and mar- 
malades, jams and fruit butters, jellies, 
pickles, relishes. Instructions on storaging, 
packaging, equipment. All recipes give 
rules for sugar conservation. Third print- 
ing. $1.50 








NUTRITION 


AMERICA’S NUTRITION PRIMER, 
WHAT TO EAT AND WHY—Eleanora 
Sense. One of the most important tasks for 
the women of America is the careful feed- 
ing of their families. Nutrition books are 
generally heavy and filled with scientific 
terms. This one is written for every 
woman, in everyday language, to meet 
everyday problems of proper feeding. Use 
it daily for better health, new vitality, and 
a heightened zest for living. Fourth print- 
ing. $1.00 


EAT WELL FOR LESS MONEY—Gaynor 
Maddox. The New American Guide to 
Modern Nutrition. Here is a practical 
handbook of basic foods for every day liv- 
ing. Shows you how to overcome every food 
rationing problem you are sure to be faced 
with. Tells about many new foods that are 
especially important and useful today. 
Points out many valuable neglected foods 
which can now add zest and nourishment 
to wartime meals. It shows how to buy and 
prepare nourishing, inexpensive substi- 
tutes that everybody will like, and how to 
get the most out of your food with scores 
of new ration-wise ideas. It will take the 
guesswork out of marketing and meal- 
planning. Illustrated with charts and dia- 
grams. $2.00 
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COVERING each cluster with a paper bag will protect grapes from 
birds and insects. 

SEEDS sown in the dry soil of Summer should be covered deeper than 
is safe in Spring. 

DO NOT let plants in window boxes suffer from want of water. A light 
mulch may help to reduce the drying out of the soil. 

GARDEN plants requiring staking should be given their supports before, 
rather than after, they have been knocked flat by Summer storms. 

THE PRUNING out of old raspberry canes as soon after fruiting as 
possible will reduce pest trouble and make for better growth of the 
new canes. 

LEFTOVER plants of zinnias, marigolds and some other kinds of 
annuals will develop into specimens for indoor decoration in Autumn 
if cut back and potted now. 

THE LEAVES of birches previously destroyed by the leaf-mining insect 
will soon be replaced. Immediate spraying with nicotine sulfate will 
tend to check further leaf injury by this insect. 

ORDERS should be placed at once for bulbs wanted for planting this 
Autumn. Present indications are that supplies of most kinds will be 
available, labor conditions permitting. See Page 279. 

CLOSE adjustment does not cause a lawnmower to sharpen itself. Set 
too tight, the bearings are strained and the surface of the bed knife 
is worn in wave-like fashion. See Horticulture, July, 1942. 





WATER during dry periods is essential to the well being of lawns which 
have been mowed repeatedly since early Spring. Mowing at a height 
of two inches will prevent many weeds from seeding. 

WHILE hybrid tea roses will respond to ample watering during hot, 
dry weather, there is no need to feed them again if they were fertilized 
in the Spring. Any pruning done at this time should be light. 

A SLOWING up of growth or the assumption of poor leaf color on the 
part of vegetable plants may indicate that soluble fertilizers applied 
earlier have been washed beyond reach of the roots by the rains. Such 
conditions call for the use of side dressings. 

STEM girdlers are often responsible for the yellowing and death of rugosa 
rose foliage. Infested stems can be detected during the dormant season 
by swellings in the stems caused by the presence of the borers. They 
should be cut and burned before another year. 

TREAT the garden hose with care. Avoid kinks or, at least, straighten 
them out promptly. Shut off water at the faucet rather than by closing 
the nozzle. Avoid wear at the faucet end by not stretching the hose too 
tight. 

THE EXCESSIVE watering of sweet corn before the ears have formed 
will make for increased plant size only. On the other hand, watering 
if the weather is dry while the ears are developing, will make for a 
better yield. 


TOMATOES will profit from a light side dressing of fertilizer at about 
the time the first fruits are maturing. While too much nitrogen may 
not be good for plants in fruit, it is important that the plants be kept 
growing up to the end of the season. 

PARTIALLY opened rose buds ruined by the feeding of a chewing 
insect have probably been attacked by larve of a leaf roller. These 
larve are about three-quarters of an inch in length and light yellowish 
in color with black heads. Some good may be done by hand-picking 
although the usual recommendation is to spray infested plants with 
a pyrethrum preparation followed by a second spray with the same 
material a half hour later. 


ONE OF the best ways to avoid poison ivy is to learn to recognize the 
plant and to be on the watch for it. Once exposed, little can be done 
to prevent eruptions on the skin of sensitive persons since such pre- 
ventives as 10 per cent potassium permanganate solution must be 
applied within a quarter of an hour—a half hour at the longest—after 
exposure. Few individuals are aware of the fact or the time of 
exposure. 
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E abnormal conditions now prevailing 
make it necessary to again confine the publi- 
cation of Horticulture to one issue in July and 
one in August, the mid-July and mid-August 
numbers being omitted. The magazine will again 
be issued semi-monthly beginning September 1. 
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June Exhibition in Boston 


HE leading June flower show of the eastern states, held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 

was remarkably comprehensive in view of prevailing conditions. Cherry Hill Nurseries of 
West Newbury, Mass., set up a large exhibit of peonies, rhododendrons and mountain laurel in 
the form of a great garden. This firm also had many entries in the classes. Roses were limited in 
number, but large collections of perennials gave color to the lecture hall. Among them was a 
special group set up by “Garden-in-the-Woods” of South Sudbury to show that cut perennials can 
be used in a highly decorative way (see illustration below). 

Louis Vasseur of Milton, Mass., showed a remarkable collection of hybrid clematis with a first- 
class certificate given to the new “Blue Star.” The Botanic Garden of Harvard University displayed 
an unusual collection of sempervivums set up by its superintendent, Francis Lazenby. Breck’s of 
Boston had a large group of baby gladioli and English irises. The well-known grower, W. N. Craig 
of Weymouth, had an unusually comprehensive display of perennials as did Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby 
of Manchester. 

These exhibits are cited to show the broad-gauged character of the show. There were many 
other commendable exhibits, of course, fruits and vegetables as well as flowers being included. 
The large attendance and the many expressions of pleasure and satisfaction heard indicated that 
flower shows staged in a conservative way and at small expense are not out of tune with the times. 
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GETTING THE CANNING SITUATION STRAIGHT 


and the danger that may arise from the use of canned 

food under certain conditions. It is to be feared that 
there will be less canning than the situation demands because 
of this confusion and the fear which has arisen in some quarters 
as a result of the publication of certain half-truths. 

The essential facts can be stated very simply. In some sec- 
tions of the country, particularly on the Pacific Coast, and in 
the mountain and Great Plains states, spores of Bacillus botu- 
linus exist in the soil and may pass into plants which are grown 
in that soil. These spores have not been found in the soil in 
New England and the other eastern states. Nevertheless, the 
government in all its bulletins recommends only methods con- 
sidered universally safe, inasmuch as its published material is 
used in all parts of the country. The government, therefore 
recommends the use of the steam pressure canner for the canning 
of non-acid foods. 

The vegetables known as non-acid foods include beans, peas, 
corn and other greens and asparagus. Meat also is in the non- 
acid list. Any spores of the harmful bacillus existing in these 
vegetables and in meat will be destroyed by the high tempera- 
tures made possible by the use of steam pressure canning. The 
degree of heat obtained by the ordinary hot water bath method 
is not sufficient to destroy these spores. 

It is different, however, with the acid products, such as fruits 
and tomatoes, rhubarb and pickled beets. With them botulinus 
spores are made harmless or destroyed by boiling temperatures 
and these foods can safely be canned by the boiling water bath 
method. 

However, this is only half of the story. The water bath 
method can be used without danger anywhere if care is taken 
to bring the contents of each can or jar to a boil and to keep it 
boiling for 10 minutes after the can or jar has been emptied. 
This must be done before the contents have even been tasted. 
Boiling for fully 10 minutes or longer will destroy the toxin 
responsible for harmful effects. Of course, any canned food which 
shows evidence of spoiling should not be eaten or even tasted. 

Obviously, there are not nearly enough pressure 
cookers to go around, although the government 
has arranged for the manufacture of 275,000 
family-sized canners for non-acid vegetables. 
These canners are now being rationed by county 
farm and rationing committees and can be obtained 
by groups through county agents. A purchase 
certificate is required of the consumer when buying 
one. Each certificate is issued on the basis of the 
output of canned goods from the cooker. Thus, 


Me confusion seems to exist about canning methods 





groups can assure a larger volume than individuals and naturally 
will be given preference. 








Have Your Pressure Cooker 
Gauges Tested 


T IS very important that the gauges on pressure cookers 

be tested before they are used. Tests in Massachusetts 
show that 80 per cent are faulty. Apply to your local 
county agent or a local supervisor. 




















On the basis of present point allowances for the purchase of 
canned fruits, canned vegetables, and fruit juices, each person 
gets 556 points for a year. The average point value for packages 
of the same weight as pint glass jars normally canned is 16. This 
means that each person in the family will have ration points 
enough to buy only 35 pints of canned fruits, vegetables, and 
juices. The established recommendation for each person is 100 
pints of such products. The moral is obvious. 

It cannot be said too strongly that every homemaker must 
resurrect all empty jars. These will help assure an adequate 
supply of jars for home canning this year. 

For this reason the proper care of a pressure cooker is most 
important, because on this care depends the proper functioning 
of the cooker. Most pressure cookers are made of aluminum, 
steel which is coated with tin, or porcelain enamel. Each mate- 
rial requires special treatment. 

If your cooker is of heavy cast aluminum it will be more 
porous than one of wrought aluminum and will pit and absorb 
odors if not thoroughly cleaned, specialists warn. Water, grease, 
or food left in an aluminum cooker makes it dark, rough, and 
pitted. The cooker may be scoured with fine steel wool, a very 
fine abrasive, or whiting mixed with vinegar. It should be 
rinsed and thoroughly dried after scouring. Gritty scouring 
powders or soda darken and stain aluminum, and an aluminum 
cooker should never be scraped with a knife or 
steel scraper. 

The enamel and tinned cookers require careful 
cleaning and handling as the finish is easily 
scratched. Care must be used never to let these 
cookers boil dry and an open flame should never 
come up on the outside of the cooker. 

Porcelain enamel cookers should be treated as 
though made of glass. Hitting, dropping, or 
allowing to boil dry may cause the cooker to chip. 





A sudden change of temperature from hot 
to cold will cause an enameled cooker to 
crack. One should avoid using steel wool 
or harsh abrasive powders on these cookers. 

Many of the glass jars in which mayon- 
naise, coffee, pickles, and other food 
products are packed are re-usable for 
home canning. Since the past Summer, 
1,500,000,000 jars suitable for this pur- 
pose have been manufactured. Save such 
jars for use in your own home canning, 
or to share with neighbors. Metal lids for 
sealing them may be purchased. 

Learn to know what can be done with 
small quantities, as well as large. This 
year especially it is well worth while to 
put up even three or four jars at a time, 
always provided you have the right equip- 
ment for canning. On the basis of blue 
ration stamps needed for commercially 
canned foods, every jar of home-canned 
food represents a saving in ration points. 

To help thrifty homemakers figure how 
many jars of canned food to expect from 
fruits or vegetables as bought or picked, 
the home economists offer the table be- 
low—-with the reminder that such figures 
can be only approximate. 


The Useful Shrub Abelia 


NE place about the home grounds 

that is always a concern to the planter 
is the shaded position. It usually needs 
planting because nothing much, even grass, 
seems to do well there, and completely 
barren spots are an eyesore. A short note 
in Horticulture, June 1, ably recommended 
Xanthorrhiza for such places, and tells 
about its flowers which are inconspicuous. 
While it is perfectly true that they are not 
at all showy, there is an attraction about 
them to the plant lover, perhaps for that 
very reason. 

One naturally pauses to examine these 
odd little flowers which persistently per- 
form their function without show. But 
not every one will be inclined to use that 
plant for the shady spots, looking for 
something larger and even more gratifying. 
A plant that has proven itself useful in 
shaded places, but with other fine quali- 
ties, is the glossy abelia, Abelia grandi- 
flora. With us it has grown luxuriantly, 
completely surrounded and overshadowed 
by other vegetation. 

Then, too, it grows larger, in various 








Apples . 
Beans, lima 
Beans, snap 
Beets 
Berries . 
Carrots . 
Cherries 
Corn 
Grapes . 
Greens . 
Peaches . 
Pears 

Peas. 
Plums 
Squash . 
Strawberries 
Sweet Potatoes 


Tomatoes . 


HOME CANNING ARITHMETIC 


1 bushel (50 pounds) cans 20 quarts 

2Y, pounds (7 to 8 apples) can 1 quart 

1 bushel (28 pounds) cans 6 to 8 quarts 

4 to 5 pounds can | quart 

1 bushel (24 pounds) cans 16 quarts 

14 pounds can | quart 

| bushel (50 pounds) cans 24 quarts 

24 pounds can | quart 

24-quart crate cans 18 quarts 

114 to 1Y% pounds (5 cups) can | quart 

| bushel (50 pounds) cans 24 quarts 

24 pounds can | quart 

| bushel (56 pounds) cans 25 quarts 

114 to 2% pounds (6 to 8 cups) can | quart 

1 bushel (5 dozen ears) cans 10 to 12 pints 

6 to 8 ears can | pint 

1 bushel (48 pounds) cans 20 quarts 

2'4 pounds can | quart 

1 bushel (12 pounds) cans 5 to 7 quarts 

LY4 to 2Y4 pounds can | quart 

1 bushel (50 pounds) cans 20 quarts 

2 to 24 pounds (8 to 10 peaches) can 1 quart 
1 bushel (58 pounds) cans 24 quarts . 
2 to 2% pounds (5 to 6 pears) can | quart 

1 bushel (32 pounds) cans 12 to 16 pints 

2 to 214 pounds can 1 pint 

1 bushel (56 pounds) cans 30 quarts 

14 to 2 pounds (24 to 32 plums) can | quart 
1 bushel (40 pounds) cans 15 quarts 

2 to 3 pounds can | quart 

24-quart crate cans 12 quarts 

2 quarts can | quart 

1 bushel (52 pounds) cans 20 quarts 

2Y, to 3 pounds can | quart 

1 bushel (56 pounds) cans 15 quarts 

2% to 34 pounds (8 to 10 tomatoes) can 1 quart * 
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heights according to the distance North. 
About Philadelphia it only reaches three 
to four feet, but is quite bushy and sub- 
stantial. The foliage is bright, inclined to 
be evergreen, and flowers without ceasing 
from July 4 until hard frost. It is a dainty 
plant in foliage and flower. 


—S. Mendelson Meehan. 
Newtown Green, Pa. 


Better Roses Than Radiance 


ET me confess at once that I have affec- 
tion for the rose Radiance. John 
Cook's triumph of 1908, and probably 
the most widely grown rose in America. 
Right now I am impressed deeply because 
I have never seen such a blaze of roses as 
is available in the West garden at ‘‘Breeze 
Hill,’’ where some eight beds carry roses 20 
or 30 of a kind. Radiance is superb the 
day I write this, and my hat would come 
off to it if, it were not already off. 

But the chance to compare with other 
roses that have happened since 1908 is so 
good that one could be sure of the abate 
ment of the Radiance fever if anyone of 
the folks who come to the garden from a 
country in which it is assumed that only 
Radiance will grow could look around. 

Here are in bloom right now other pink 
roses definitely better than Radiance, and 
just as vigorous, or more so. There are 
yellow roses and two-tone roses, and no 
rose is allowed to stay long in this West 
garden if it is not up to the Radiance 
standard. Even President Herbert Hoover 
is in doubt right now because the nearby 
Mme. Jules Bouché, with Mrs. Erskine 
Pembroke Thom and Eclipse, not only 
shows great flowers but great vigor. 

Best of all, in comparison, is Good 
News, very well named and very strong, 
as also is the much earlier Santa Anita, not 
quite so strong, and the far more beautiful 
The Doctor, which has absolutely made 
good. 

John Cook did his magic at his Balti 
more home 35 years ago, but other rose 
geniuses have been at work, and that to 
confess to adherence only to Radiance is 
also to confess rose laziness, which is de- 
plorable. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Award to Mrs. G. B. Mustin 


E National Council of State Garden 
Clubs at its annual meeting in Chicago 
awarded the purple ribbon of horticultural 
achievement to Mrs. Gilbert B. Mustin of 
Herford Place, Lansdowne, Pa. The cita- 
tion was given Mrs. Mustin for her out- 
standing and painstaking work in the 
hybridization of orchids, amaryllis and 
azaleas. Mrs. Mustin is caring for over 
3,000 orchids besides continuing her hy- 
bridizing experiments. Refusing to be 
daunted by the shortage of labor, Mrs. 
Mustin is making Herford Place a horti- 
culturist’s paradise, and an inspiration to 
all gardeners who see it. 
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Handsome flowers of the high-bush 
cranberry. 


VER 100 species and varieties of 
viburnums are growing wild or are 
cultivated in the eastern United 
States. Of these about 22 are already in 
common use in northern gardens or are of 
such special merit that we should know 
more about them. They fall into four size 
groups—large, medium, small, and dwarf. 

When planting viburnums as when 
planting anything else on the home 
grounds, the large ones should be consid- 
ered first, just as we study the placing of 
trees before planting them. This is correct 
and it should be done carefully, too, be- 
cause the larger the plant the larger the mis- 
take if we make one. Therefore, I shall 
describe these viburnums in the order of 
size, the largest ones first. 

Also, I shall rate these viburnums in the 
order of greatest use. At first thought, such 
rating may seem artificial, but certainly 
they can help us to visualize plant values 
and to adapt them properly to the garden 
and dooryard. The flowers of all vibur- 
nums are small and creamy white in flat or 
umbrella-like clusters except in Viburnum 
alnifolium, the hobblebush, V. opulus, the 
cranberrybush and its double variety, the 
common snowball, and in V. tomentosum, 
the doublefile viburnum and its double va- 
riety, the Japanese snowball. The fruits of 
all viburnums are berry-like, either red or 
black, and the Autumn color is reddish. 

The largest viburnums include V. len- 
tago, V. rufidulum and V. sieboldi, which 
are from 25-30 feet tall, and V. lantana 
and V. prunifolium, which may be 15-20 
feet tall, depending upon conditions. V. 
lentago, the nannyberry, rates three points 
as follows—tred Autumn color, can be col- 
lected anywhere in the wild and is tough 
and vigorous for hard situations. It is open 
and upright and is a common native in 
New England and New York. 

V. rufidulum, the southern blackhaw, 
rates four points because it is dense, with 
dark glossy foliage, red Autumn color and 
attractive horizontal branching. It grows 
wild from Virginia to Florida and is hardy 
in the North, although still rare in north- 
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Twenty-Two 
Worth-While 
Viburnums 


Species and varieties especially 
adapted to cultivation in the 
colder sections 


ern gardens. It might be called a taller, 
stouter edition of V. prunifolium, the 
blackhaw, which is a wonderful plant and 
which is the last to be described in this 
group of large shrubs. V. sieboldi rates 
two points, including large, glossy foliage, 
reddish Autumn color and stout heavy 
branching. 

V. lantana, the wayfaring-tree, rates 
four points, with dense round form, dark, 
heavy foliage, soft red Autumn color and 
striking Summer contrast between the 
strong foliage and the abundant red half- 
ripe fruits. The wayfaring-tree is worth 
planting for this rich Summer contrast 
alone. Sprays cut at this time are beautiful 
and also long lasting if the stems are fresh 
ened occasionally by cutting under water. 
V. prunifolium, the blackhaw, rates four 
points because of its dense twiggy growth, 
broad horizontal form, fine Summer foli 
age (small and firm) and brilliant red 
Autumn color. This little bushy tree re 
sembles some of the thornapples (Cratz 
gus) and crabapples (Malus) but it far ex- 
ceeds them in brilliant Autumn colors. It is 
entirely immune to the blight, borer, rust 
and scale so troublesome in many of these 
apple types. 

The next largest viburnums range from 
8 to 12 feet in height and occasionally are 
taller. They include V. dentatum, V. 
opulus (and its two varieties roseum and 
xanthocarpum) and V. tomentosum and 
its double variety, the Japanese snowball. 
V. dentatum, the arrowwood, rates four 
points, including denseness, rounded form, 
glossy foliage and brilliant red Autumn 
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The withe-rod, Viburnum 
cassinoides. 


color. V. opulus, the European cranberry 
bush, also rates four points as follows 
showy flowers (the outer ring of the clus 
ter contains the sterile flowers which are 
larger and whiter and fall off without ma 
turing fruit), large, red fruits in late Sum 
mer and Fall, red Autumn color, and red 
fruits continuing attractive all Winter. 
These fruits are seldom eaten by birds or 
squirrels and remain so attractive, no mat 
ter how cold the weather, that the cran- 
berrybush becomes the best Northern plant 
for red berries in Winter. Of course one 
may substitute the native cranberrybush 
(V. trilobum ) if it grows in his neighbor 
hood or Sargent’s cranberrybush (V. sar- 
genti) which comes from northeastern 
Asia. Both are different in minor ways 
from the European cranberrybush but all 
have the same attractiveness and are of 
equal value in the landscape. V. opulus 
xanthocarpum is the yellow-fruited form 
of the European cranberrybush and rates 
four points in the same way. V. opulus 
roseum, the common snowball, rates only 
one point, although the round flower clus 
ters look like snowballs and the Autumn 
color is red. The reason for this low valu- 
ation is the great susceptibility of the plant 
to aphids, which curl and disfigure the 
leaves and sometimes the flower stems and 
even the young branchlets so badly that 
the bush may present a miserable sight. Of 
course no fruits develop and the sterile 
flower clusters dry up and turn brown be- 
fore the Summer is over. For these reasons 
the Japanese snowball (V. tomentosum 
sterile) is much the better snowball to 
use, especially since its broad horizontal 
branching is much more interesting than 
the rounded form of the common snow 
ball. 

V. tomentosum, the doublefile vibur- 
num, rates five points. The form is broad, 
with horizontal branching, the flowers 
showy and the Summer foliage is in layers, 
with contrasting shadows and highlights. 
The fruits are red and attractive until they 
change to blue-black, the Autumn color is 
a deep russet-red and the Winter silhouette 





is again broad, with horizontal branching. 
For all these reasons, the doublefile vibur- 
num is one of the finest of northern vibur- 
nums, and while it ranks second to V. 
carlesi on points, yet the Spring flower 
and Autumn color are made so effective by 
the broad horizontal branching that there 
is no other viburnum like it. 


The Japanese Snowball 

V. tomentosum sterile, the Japanese 
snowball, rates four points because it is 
very similar to V. tomentosum except that 
no fruits develop as the flowers are sterile. 
The flower clusters are not flat but round 
like snowballs. When they are vigorous 
and heavy they may droop and weigh 
down the branchlets enough to lessen the 
horizontal branching, which is characteris- 
tic of V. tomentosum. Most plant lovers, 
and I am one of them, prefer V. tomento- 
sum, the single flowered type, because of 
this branching, accented in Spring by flat 
flower clusters and very satisfactory again 
in Summer foliage and in Autumn color. 
However, if snowball flowers are the main 
consideration, then the Japanese snowball 
is unquestionably the best snowball for 
northern gardens. 

The medium size viburnums grow from 
6-8 feet tall and include alnifolium, cassi- 
noides, dilatatum and rhytidophyllum. V. 
alnifolium, the hobblebush, has loose, 
open habit of growth and prefers moisture 
and a partly shaded location like narrow 
gorges or a northern wooded slope. For 
these reasons, it is little known and almost 
never cultivated. It should have at least a 
two-point rating, first, because of large, 
flat flower clusters, with showy marginal 
flowers like those of V. opulus and V. to- 
mentosum, and secondly, because of dark 
red Autumn color. 

V. cassinoides, the withe-rod, rates three 
points as follows—first, Summer foliage, 
which is dark, smooth and leather-like: 
then early fruits changing from yellow to 
pink to blue-black, and lastly soft reddish 
Autumn color. 


The Linden Viburnum 


V. dilatatum, the linden viburnum, 
rates four points. It is dense and rounded, 
the small red fruits are abundant, and the 
Autumn color is a soft, russet-red, while 
the berries remain attractive a long time in 
Winter. V. dilatatum is much like V. den- 
tatum in form, density and flower effect. 
The main differences are in the foliage, 
which is hairy and not glossy, and in the 
fruits which are red and last longer in 
Winter. The autumn color is less brilliant, 
as the leaf surface is soft and hairy. I do 
not mean to infer by this that the more 
brilliant red Autumn color of V. dentatum 
is superior to the softer russet red of V. 
dilatatum. It is more emphatic but not, 
necessarily, more worthwhile. In fact, I 
think that the most of. our garden plant- 
ings should have softer colors and there- 
fore more subtle effects. The more bril- 
liant the plants and the more positive they 
are in form or branching, the less they are 
needed in quantity. Such plants are accent 


plants and a little emphasis goes a long 
way. The yellow fruited variety, V. dilata- 
tum xanthocarpum is just the same as V. 
dilatatum except that its fruits are yellow. 

V. rhytidophyllum, the leat...cleaf vi- 
burnum, rates two points because it has 
large, bold Summer foliage, which is dark, 
glossy and wrinkled and because it is 
the only evergreen viburnum possible in 
northern gardens. This possibility makes 
an appeal and.even a challenge to enthusi- 
astic gardeners. So far the leatherleaf 
viburnum is not quite hardy in middle 
New York but is quite satisfactory on 
Long Island and more and more so the 
farther we go South. 


The Small Viburnums 


The small viburnums include V. aceri- 
folium, which is mostly below the eye- 
level (4-5 feet in height) and V. carlesi 
and V. rafinesquianum, which grow about 
5-6 feet high. V. acerifolium is the maple- 
leaf viburnum, which rates three points on 
very neutral form, tolerance of shade and 
soft-purple Autumn color, which becomes 
old rose or paler in shade. The special merit 
of the plant is this neutral appearance, 
which means that it can be used in quan- 
tity in almost any situation: without ap- 
pearing stiff or spotty. This neutral char- 
acter, plus tolerance of shade, makes the 
mapleleaf viburnum satisfactory on the 
north side of buildings and also very ap- 
propriate for woodland planting. 

V. carlesi, the Korean spice viburnum, 
is the highest scoring viburnum for north- 
ern gardens and dooryard. Its 6-point 
rating includes earliness (flowers in early 
May), fragrance (it is the only hardy fra- 
grant viburnum, as the newer and earlier 
blooming V. fragrans is not quite satis- 
factory north of New York City. The 
color is red in bud, changing to white when 
fully open. The rating also includes the 
neutral billowy form, rich velvety foliage 
in Summer and red, velvet-like Autumn 


color. 
V. carlesi is such a valuable shrub that 
many nurserymen still hurry up produc- 





Flowers of the viburnum known as 
arrow-wood. 
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tion by grafting it on V. lantana. All 
grafted plants should be planted a little 
below normal depth to encourage self- 
rooting and to discourage sucker growth, 
which often springs up from V. lantana 
roots. The leaves of V. carlesi and V. lan- 
tana are quite different and if any different 
foliage appears on suckers from the base, 
these stems should be cut out promptly. 

V. rafinesquianum rates four points. It 
is dense, the form is rounded, the Summer 
foliage is soft and small, with fine texture, 
and the Autumn color is red. This plant is 
a delicate edition of V. dentatum, with 
these differences— it is one size smaller, the 
leaves are not firm and glossy but are 
smaller and hairy, the Autumn color is a 
soft red, and finally the plant grows natu- 
rally in dry rocky soil while V. dentatum 
is more at home in moist or even boggy 
soil. 

The one dwarf viburnum is V. opulus 
nanum. This rates three points because it 
is dense and round, although very slow 
growing, with soft, reddish Autumn color 
thrown in for good measure. The leaves 
are small and crowded and no flowers or 
fruit develop. For these reasons it becomes 
essentially a compact foliage plant, excel- 
lent for dwarf specimens or low neat 
hedges where hardly any pruning is neces- 
sary. It is tough and hardy and inexpensive 
and yet so dense and compact that it 
functions in Winter nearly as well as in 
Summer. 

This ends the discussion of northern 
viburnums, but I think a brief summary 
may be helpful as follows: 


Viburnum Summary 


The two high scoring viburnums are 
V. carlesi with six points, including color 
and fragrance, and V. tomentosum, with 
five points, including showy flowers and 
the most interesting form and branching. 

The dense kinds are V. dentatum, V. 
dilatatum, V. lantana, V. opulus nanum, 
V. prunifolium, V. rafinesquianum and 
V. rufidulum. 

The ones with showy flowers in flat 
clusters are V. alnifolium (which is very 
loose growing and suitable mostly for 
naturalistic planting in moist shade), V. 
opulus and V. tomentosum. The snowbal! 
types are V. opulus roseum, formerly called 
variety sterile, and V. tomentosum sterile, 
formerly called variety plicatum. 

The ones with red fruits are V. dilata 
tum (small, all Winter), V. opulus (large. 
all Winter) and V. sieboldi. The ones 
with yellowish fruits are V. dilatatum and 
opulus xanthocarpum. The little one for 
dwarf, compact effects is V. opulus nanum, 
and finally the only evergreen viburnum 
for northern gardens is V. rhytiodphyllum, 
which is hardy only in the milder parts or 
in very sheltered situations. If I had to 
choose only five viburnums, they would 
be V. carlesi, V. opulus, V. opulus nanum, 
V. prunifolium and V. tomentosum. 


—Ralph W. Curtis. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SAVING VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR NEXT YEAR— 


It may be done for breeding experiments 
or as a hedge against a possible shortage 


OST gardeners have taken for 
M exzes that, in general, the best 

place to get vegetable seeds is 
through usual commercial channels. And 
this is true. The better seedsmen make care- 
ful selections, maintain good planting 
stocks, grow the seed crops where cultural 
and curing conditions are favorable and 
where disease and insect enemies are least 
troublesome. Moreover, they are usually 
able to isolate plantings to avoid crossing 
which would contaminate the stocks, and 
they can do the whole job of production, 
curing, milling, and storing on an eco- 
nomical basis. The ideal has not yet been 
reached, but both varieties and stocks have 
been greatly improved decade by decade 
and the amateur can hardly expect to do the 
job more satisfactorily or at lower cost than 
the better class of seedsmen are doing it. 

In this year of 1943, another question 
is being asked by many. Should Victory 
gardeners, under current conditions, under- 
take to save vegetable seeds to insure a 
supply for next year and to relieve the 
pressure upon the commercial seed trade? 

There is danger of shortage in some va- 
rieties and perhaps in some entire kinds, 
but the home gardener is less likely to suffer 
than the commercial planter. The former, 
failing to get the variety he wants, can 
readily use another and his plans can even 
be modified to substitute one kind for an- 
other. Thus, at the present time, it would 
not appear that shortages for home plant- 
ing are likely to be serious, in spite of the 
fact that seedsmens’ inventories are low 
and prospects are not too favorable as re- 
spects some kinds and varieties. 


Plant Breeding 


There is another side to the seed grow- 
ing question. Breeding and saving seed is 
a most alluring hobby, offering satisfying 
rewards as one is able to develop stocks 
that measure up to high standards of qual- 
ity and performance and that are well 
adapted to local conditions. There are 
limits to what can be achieved in breeding 
but these limits are still far ahead in spite 
of the astonishing progress of the past few 
decades. Highly technical breeding is a 
professional job but our grandmothers, 
innocent of genetic science, used to treasure 
and even improve cherished varieties of 
vegetables which were really family heir- 
looms. So the gardener may operate as 
simply as he chooses or he may become as 
learned as he likes. But let him not expect 
too much. 

Seeds of beans and peas and of tomatoes, 
peppers and eggplants may be saved with 
little ‘difficulty, as they are largely self- 
pollinated. Seed-borne diseases may pre- 
sent problems. On the other hand the 
crucifers, or cole crops, mingle readily. 
They are biennials requiring over-winter 
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storage in most climates and they are sub- 
ject to seed-borne diseases. 

Lettuce goes to seed the first year, as does 
spinach. The advent of hybrid sweet corns 
from inbred parent lines has ruled out 
simple seed saving, since the second (f2) 
generation is likely to break up into a mot- 
ley population according to the law of 
Mendel. Of the biennials, onion is about 
as easy as any to manage. Even with things 
that cross readily, like carrots and onions, 
one can be pretty safe if only one variety 
is allowed to run to seed. 

One of the obstacles to seed saving in 
the Northeast is the danger of wet weather 
at harvesting and curing time. However. 
on a small scale, seed plants or heads may 
be cured in house or barn. 

To. enjoy breeding operations and to 
achieve success, one needs to possess his 
soul in patience, to be willing to perform 
tedious tasks and to exercise infinite care. 

In summary, it would seem safe to say 
that a general movement toward the saving 
of vegetable seeds would seem ill-advised 
at the present time, but that now, as al- 
ways, plant breeding in its simpler or more 
complex forms offers an enticing and satis 
fying activity for the amateur gardener— 
for the self-selected few who like it well 
enough to meet the rather exacting require- 
ments. 

—Paul Work. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The steps necessary to the harvesting 
and storage of bean seeds are the same as 
those required for the handling of dry 
beans for the table. If harvesting is in con- 
siderable quantity, the vines are pulled af- 
ter the seeds mature and the pods lose their 
green color. They are stacked to cure and 
then stored indoors to await threshing. 
When the contents of only a relatively few 
pods are being saved for seeds, the pods can 
be allowed to dry on the plants, after which 
they may be picked and spread out in a dry 
place to be shelled at leisure. Very often 
pods missed in picking green beans can 








Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
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later be shelled for use as seeds. If the crop 
of green beans is too large, the surplus can 
be grown on to be harvested as dry beans. 

Dry beans in storage must be watched 
for the presence of the bean weevil, which 
will destroy them unless controlled. One 
good method of control is to place the seeds 
in a tightly covered container and fumigate 
for a day and a half with carbon bisulfide 
at the rate of one dram per cubic foot. The 
highly volatile liquid can be poured into 
a shallow dish resting on top of the beans. 
Since the chemical is highly inflammable 
and a temperature of 70 degrees is prefer- 
able, the operation should take place out- 
doors in warm weather. Also, the seeds 
should be dry at the time. Other methods 
are to place the beans in an oven heated to 
about 130 degrees. Also, mixing with 
lime in storage is sometimes recommended. 
The oven method seems best for beans in- 
tended for the table. 

Pea seeds and dry peas are harvested just 
before the vines become dead ripe but be- 
fore the pods split to spill out the seeds. 
They are threshed or hand picked and 
otherwise handled like dry beans. 


Saving Sweet Corn 


Even though the advent of hybrid 
sweet corn has made the home-saving of 
corn seed impracticable, there are occasions 
when it is desirable to preserve an ear or 
two. A method for saving seed corn out- 
lined in a bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is as follows: 

Select the best and earliest ears by stripping 
down the husks to examine the grain and to 
remove any worms that may be found, and 
then carefully fold them back and hold them in 
place by an elastic band or a string. Allow 
these ears to ripen thoroughly on the stalk. In 
the North it is often better to pull and hang 
the plant where there will be no danger from 
moisture, frost, or even chilling until the seed 
is thoroughly dry. The best ears will make 
passably good seed, and everyone whose early 
life was spent on a farm remembers the enjoy- 
ment that was to be found in parched sweet 
corn 

Sweet corn spoils much more quickly than 
field corn and can not readily be cured in large 
shocks, but should be husked from the stalk 
and spread thinly on staging to cure. A con- 
venient way of storing sweet corn is on the ear. 

The seeds of melons, Winter squashes 
and eggplant are easy to harvest, as these 
fruits are not eaten until ripe. The seeds 
are thus saved in the kitchen, washed until 
clean, dried for two or three days and 
stored in sealed envelopes. However, with 
the Summer squash and with cucumbers, 
it is necessary to select the fruits to be saved 
and to allow them to ripen on the vines. 
Ripeness is usually indicated by a change 
in color and a hardening of the surface. 
Pepper seeds are also saved from well. 
ripened fruits. 

Tomato seeds should be saved only 
from vigorous, healthy plants which bear 
a good crop of uniformly smooth solid 





fruits of good size and free from cracking. 
Fruits from which seeds are to be saved 
should be selected and permitted to become 
dead ripe before being picked. After pick- 
ing, the seed-fruits are halved by cutting 
across the cells and treated as follows: 
Halve the fruits by cutting across the cells. 
By gentle pressure, it is then possible to squeeze 
the seeds and seed pulp free from the flesh and 
skin of the tomato. Fold the seeds with the 
softer pulp into a square of coarse muslin, and 
work this energetically with the fingers under 
water. It is thus possible to clean the seeds very 
nicely by forcing the pulp out through the 
cloth. When clean, spread the seed thinly in 
an airy place until dry and then store it. 
Radish seeds should be taken only from 
plants which have made good roots. This 
can be accomplished by planting back a 
few of the best formed radishes, after 


which most of them will proceed to mature 
seeds which will harden quickly after cut- 
ting and can be beaten out, dried out and 
stored. Lettuce seeds are saved by pulling 
the plants after the first seed heads open 
and hanging them, roots up, in paper bags 
in an airy place until the seeds ripen. Win- 
nowing after threshing is necessary to re- 
move stems and dirt. This same paper bag 
technique is used to catch spinach seed be- 
fore it is lost by shattering. 

Some of the most important vegetables 
are biennial and must be carried over 
Winter for seed formation to take place in 
the second season. Obviously, saving seeds 
of such plants requires planning and is 
seldom possible on an emergency basis. 

In addition to growing seeds at home, 





there may be need for carrying over sur- 
pluses of seeds purchased from commercial 
producers but not needed for planting this 
year. This is entirely practicable since most 
seeds, if kept in cloth bags or sealed enve- 
lopes, at a medium temperature, will ger- 
minate well in the 1944 garden. A test 
before sowing will determine any not still 
viable. The life expectancy of common 
vegetable seeds is about as follows: 

Good for one to three years: Beans, corn, 
leek, onion, parsley, parsnip, peas, rhubarb, 
and salsify. 

Good for four to six years: Asparagus, beet, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, 
celery, cress, kale, kohl-rabi, lettuce, okra, 
pepper, radish, spinach, tomato, and turnip. 

Good for seven to ten years: Chicory, 
cucumber, eggplant, endive, muskmelon, mus- 
tard, and watermelon. 


COMMON PLANT DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL 


HE field of pest control on garden 

plants is divided into two parts, insect 
pests and plant diseases. Sometimes, the 
two types are related in that diseases, par- 
ticularly the virus troubles such as mosaic, 
are often spread from plant to plant by 
insects. Also, disease may gain entry into 
the living tissues of a plant through: 
wounds made by insects. The holes made 
in tomato leaves by flea beetles often serve 
as such points of entry. It is obvious that 
insects should be controlled no= only to 
protect the plants against direct injury, but 





disease 


also because of infection which 
insect injury may make possible. Many 
spray programs, as for instance, that for 
potatoes early in the season, include mate- 
rials lethal to both insects and disease 
spores. Such combinations are frequently 
referred to as ‘“‘pesticides.”’ 

One common group, the leaf spots, in- 
cludes that arch enemy of the rose gar- 
dener known as black spot. Once the pres- 
ence of the black spots makes the injury 
apparent, the damage is done as far as the 
affected leaves are concerned. Therefore, 
the basis of all spraying or dusting pro- 
grams is preventive treatment since a cure 
is impossible. Some leaf spots on fruit 
trees may sometimes be burned out with 
lime sulfur sprays, thus checking the 
spread of the disease. 

Mildews are relatively superficial leaf 
diseases. Consequently, they are about 
the only ones against which effective cura- 
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tive measures can be taken. Sulfur is the 
usual material applied for mildew control, 
although stainless copper solutions seem 
to be giving better control of mildew on 
garden phloxes. Environment is also im- 
portant. In the case of phlox mildew, most 
of the serious infections appear where the 
plants are growing in too dense shade or 
are otherwise culturally unhappy. 

Leaf curl diseases common to such 
plants as peaches, oaks and planes are also 
reduced by sanitary measures. The regular 
spray programs suggested for peaches by 
the experiment stations 
include fungicidal appli- 
cations for the control of 
leaf curl. Similar fungi- 
cides are recommended for 
applications to the half- 
grown foliage of oaks and 
planes. 

Some of the rust dis- 
eases spend different parts 
of their life cycles on dif- 
ferent plants, as, for in- 
stance, cedar and apple or 
common. barberry§ and 
wheat. Others such as 
hollyhock rust have but one host plant. To 
prevent infection of the late-season basal 
growth, the exhausted flowering stems of 
diseased hollyhocks should be removed as 
soon after flowering has passed as possible. 
Also, it is well to soak the crowns of the 
plants with bordeaux mixturé. 

Botrytis blight of peonies works back 
down the stems to reach the 
roots which then become 
sources of reinfection. Sim- 
ilar blights afflict lilies and Red cedar 
tulips. Here too, favorable 
growing conditions and 
rigid sanitation are in order. 
Peonies, in particular, 
should be cleaned up at the 
time of their division or re- 
planting. In addition to 
clean roots, fungicidal ° 
sprays applied to soft new 
growth aid in control. 
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Stem cankers very often appear on the 
woody stems of many plants when condi- 
tions are favorable for the growth of the 
fungi which cause them. Cankers such as 
those on rose stems can be spread by con- 
taminated pruning tools. The fungi can 
also enter fresh pruning wou. 

Numerous 
soil-borne 
fungi may at- 
tack the roots 
or bases of 
plants. Trouble 
of this kind { 
usually takes 
place in the 
presence of 
excessive soil 
moisture and the attendant lack of aéra 
tion. The most common example of 
such difficulty is the damping-off which 
plagues the gardener who starts seeds in 
doors in poorly drained, contaminated soil 
under conditions of inadequate ventila 
tion. The roots of trees newly planted in 
heavy, poorly drained soil and with a 
quantity of fresh manure beneath their 
roots have been known to be attacked by 
fungi. 

Thus plant disease can appear as a sec- 
ondary trouble in the presence of bad cul 
ture or as the aftermath of weather injury 
Sometimes, too, weather injury, particu 
larly Winter damage, takes place because 
of low vitality caused by disease attack 
during the previous Summer. 

One important point to 
be kept in mind in all gar 
dens at all times as a disease 
preventive measure is sani 
tation. The removal of dis 
eased plant parts befor 
they have opportunity t 
serve as a source of infec 
tion or to harbor diseas« 
over Winter is essential t« 
garden health. Much dis 
eased refuse can be put in 
the compost pile. Other 
wise, it should be burned 
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PLANT PROPAGATION AS A SUMMER PASTIME— 


Grafting and other methods by which choice plants 
may be readily increased with little or no expense 


HE use of softwood (greenwood) 
cuttings which many gardeners call 
“slips,’’ is a comparatively easy way 
to propagate coleus, geraniums, roses, faich- 
sias, chrysanthemums and the like. Take 
growth that is not too old and brittle and 
not too young and soft. A medium-age 
wood of comparatively recent growth is 
best. House plants can be kept beautiful, 
vigorous and shapely by propagating new 
plants from time to time. Many times more 
uniform plants are obtained by starting by 
cuttings rather than by seed. We always 
propagate our ageratum by cuttings for 
this reason. 

Cuttings or slips are easy to take. Merely 
cut the branches from the plant. Make a 
slanting cut with a sharp knife. It does 
not seem to matter whether the cut is made 
at a node or between nodes. Figure on 
having about three sets of leaves on each 
slip. The lower set of leaves should be cut 
off to allow insertion into the sand. Do 
not cut the leaves back. 

Always keep in mind that it is difficult 
to root slips if the air temperature is high. 
Rooting is easy if the bottom temperature 
is warm, however. A fish aquarium with 
three inches of moist sand is the handiest 
thing with which to start slips indoors. 
Use a sheet of glass for a cover and place 
the slips in a light place but never in direct 
sunlight. Single slips can be covered with 
large tumblers. I am a believer in the use 
of root-inducing substances. You can get 
the chemical in powder form through any 
of the mail order catalogues and at seed 
stores. Merely dip the cut end of each slip 
in the powder and insert in the sand. The 
use of it forces a much heavier root system 
in shorter time. Roses may be started out- 
doors this June from slips. Set the slips in 
soil in a shady border and cover each with 
a quart jar. 

Any homemaker can have success with 
leaf cuttings of snake plants (Sanseveria) , 
begonias, African violets, gloxinias, sedums 
and such plants having thick fleshy leaves 
or large veins. A leaf may be taken from 
the snake plant and cut into a number of 
three-inch pieces. Be sure each piece is kept 
in order otherwise new plants will not de- 
velop if the cutting is inserted upside down. 
Leaves of gloxinias and African violets are 
cut from the plants together with a short 
length of leaf petiole or stem and the leaf 
stem inserted a short distance into moist 
sand. The leaves of begonias may be placed 
flat on moist sand and several toothpicks 
used to keep the leaf flat. Use a sharp 
knife to cut through the thick veins at 
various places. Young plants will develop 
at the vein cuts. Large begonia leaves 
may be cut up into three or four triangle- 
like sections making certain to get a small 
piece of the thick vein at the bases or join- 
ing of the leaf stems. About one-fourth 
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of the leaf section is inserted in the sand. 

Gardeners who have a rare plant can 
increase the number of plants quickly by 
the use of leaf bud cuttings. Plants such 
as roses and chrysanthemums can be propa- 
gated in this way. One stem can give many 
more cuttings than by the method of tak- 
ing slips. All that is needed is the bud and 
the leaf. The bud can be cut out with a 
small piece of the stem, dipped in root- 
inducing powder and inserted in sand. 
About the best time to make leaf bud cut- 
tings is in the Spring. 

Woody plants such as crotons and hibis- 
cus can be propagated by layerage. A 
slanting cut is made in the stem, a splinter 
inserted, and a large wet ball of sphagnum 
moss wrapped around the cut stem. The 











give you a rose like your neighbors. You 
can have different colored roses or lilacs 
growing on one plant if you like. The 
secret of success is the understock must be 
growing so that the bark will slip away 
from the wood and the bud you insert must 
be well bound so it does not dry out. 
—L. C. Grove. 
Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa. 


Berried Shrubs From Seed 


ANY shrubs are being grown at our 
home for our post-war garden. 
They have come from berries that were 
used by a garden club lecturer when giving 
a lecture on berried shrubs for landscape 





Four stages in bud grafting. 


sphagnum must be kept moist continually. 
In time roots will develop. 

Grafting is the most fascinating of all 
methods of propagation. There are various 
methods of grafting but the simplest and 
easiest is bud grafting. Any gardener who 
can handle a knife can bud graft. Your 
neighbor may have a beautiful rose or lilac 
you would like. The varieties you now 
have may not be nearly as attractive. Dur- 
ing June and July your neighbor may let 
you have a shoot from his plant. In the 
axil of each leaf on the shoot is a bud. Cut 
all the leaves off but you can leave a short 
stub. 

Next make a slit about one and one-half 
inches long on a shoot in your shrub. Cut 
through the bark as far as the wood. Select 
shoots the thickness of a lead pencil. Cut 
half way around the limb at the top of the 
slit which will make the shape of a T. You 
can peel the bark away from the wood 
easily with the blade of the knife. Next cut 
a bud out of the shoot you got from your 
neighbor. Cut half way in and around the 
bud. Carefully remove the wood so that 
only the bark and the bud is left. Then 
insert the bud underneath the flap of the T 
slit. Wrap the bud with a one-quarter inch 
rubber band or use adhesive tape. 

Remove the binding in two weeks’ time 
and cut the branch back to the bud you 
inserted. This will force the inserted bud 
into growth and the shoot that grows will 
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effects. He gave me some cultural direc- 
tions, which included the necessity of re- 
moving the berries from their branches, 
removing the pulp from the seed, and 
planting them in the Fall so that they 
might go through the Winter in the soil 
and be subjected to the periodic freezing 
and thawing. 

The berries were removed from their 
branches, de-pulped, which was not a very 
pleasant task, and planted in flats of good 
garden soil in late November. The flats 
were left out in the open but were covered 
with pieces of burlap so dashing rains 
would not beat the soil into a hard crust 
and so that freezing and thawing would 
not heave the seeds up to the top of the soil. 
Early in the Spring the seedling shrubs 
started into growth. Some were slower 
than others, but all, with the exception of 
one variety, germinated. By the time they 
had their second leaves it was necessary to 
line them out in a little nursery, as they 
were planted so thickly they could not be 
left in the flats longer. The baby shrubs 
were planted about six inches apart in the 
plot set aside for that purpose and will be 
transplanted yearly to increase their root 
development and to give them more room 
as they become larger. 

Many of the berry-bearing shrubs must 
be planted in quantity to secure fruit, 
something the catalogues all too often fail 
to mention, as they come in both male and 





female plants, and untezss one has both sexes 
in the garden for bi-sexual pollination, no 
berries are produced. When buying the 
berried shrubs from good nurseries, one 
can oftentimes obtain both female and 
male plants, but the nurseryman may not 
bother to distinguish between the two, so 
that an entire planting will be made up of 
either males or females alone, which is un- 
fortunate. 
—Elizabeth Brenner. 

Troy, Ohio. 

EDITOR'S NOTE—Hollies, both deciduous 
and evergreen, fringe tree, smoke bush, buffalo 
berry and bittersweet are the principal orna- 
mental shrubs which have the sexes in separate 
plants. Annual transplanting may make for 
compact easy-to-move root systems but it will 
also retard development. 


Double Boulder Raspberry 
OMETIMES a new shrub seems to 


offer special values in our gardens 
today. Such may be the new double form 
of Rubus deliciosus from the Rocky 
Mountains. 

This special form is not recorded in any 
books and is offered only by a Boulder, 
Colorado, nursery. Very likely the stock 
is limited, but this plant deserves more than 
the line given it in the catalogue of the 
dealer. 

This wild raspberry does not scratch in 
any way, and does not sucker at all. It 
might be a spirza, except that it has fleshy 
raspberry fruit. Or it might be a wild rose, 


except that the leaves are simple, rounded, 
five-lobed, the flower solitary, white, in 
May and June. The new double form has 
much larger flowers, of about 25 petals, 
giving the effect of a double white rose of 
medium size. It comes in bloom just be- 
fore Rosa hugonis and is a good com- 
panion for it. 

Last Winter was severe on many shrubs, 
but plants of this raspberry were unin- 
jured. It is suggested that this shrub could 
properly be planted at the entrance to the 
rose garden, close to the walk, as it is 
wholly without thorns, and except for its 
unusual foliage, it might be a double white 
wild rose of early bloom. Apparently it 
will grow to a height of five or six feet, 
making a rounded shrub of rather dense 
growth, and asking merely for ordinary 
soil in full sun. 


——Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass. ) Botanic Garden. 





Prolonged Delphinium Bloom 


HEN delphiniums have pretty well 

passed their first season of bloom, 
the question comes as to whether or not 
they should be cut back. Growers differ on 
this point. Some think that no harm is 
done, while others believe that cutting back 
the stalks in order to induce a second 
blooming season saps the stamina of the 
plants. On general principles it is safe 
enough in the home garden to cut back 
below the point where the flowers ap- 
peared, and to do this as soon as new 
leaves have started. If the large stalks are 
very hollow it is well to bank them with 
earth so that rain will not enter them and 
cause them to rot. The finest heads may be 
allowed to go to seed, but all the side 
branches should be removed. As a matter 
of fact, the wise garden maker starts a new 
lot of delphiniums each year so that no loss 
is felt if some of the old plants die out. 


Make the Stems Fit the Flowers 


HIGHLY interesting variation of the 

popular jigsaw puzzle comes from 
England in the interests of war relief. It 
consists of a diagram such as is being re- 
produced herewith as the basis of a com- 
petition which requires fitting the flowers 
to the stems and leaves. Prizes are offered 
to those who succeed in making the right 























A new kind of picture puzzle. 
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combination of stems and flowers. The 
competition is being conducted on beha! 
of the agricultural fund of the Red Cross 
made through The Gardener’s Chronicle, 
a leading English publication, from which 
the illustration is taken. 

Six flowers are shown in the illustration, 
lettered from A to F, together with the six 
leafy stems belonging to them and lettered 
from G to L. The problem is to state which 
stem belongs to each flower. The editors 
of Horticulture would like to have the 
readers of this magazine exercise their 
knowledge of flowers by sending their 
solution to the problem. This can readily 
be done by making a list in the following 
manner, although in this case the letters 
do not indicate the correct combinations. 

A—I BJ D—K 
and so on for the six flowers. 

This contest is another example of the 
way in which the British are having fun 
while supporting essential war activities. 
As with their instruction in home garden 
ing technique, they have found that wit- 
matching and outright competition can 
stimulate public interest in fund raising. 








Red Cross Will Benefit 


F READERS sending their solu- 

tion of this picture puzzle wish 
also to send 25 cents or any larger 
amount, this money will be paid 
over to the American Red Cross. The 
solution, however, will not be an- 
nounced until it has been made pub- 
lic by the Red Cross in England. 
Suitable awards will be made by 
Horticulture to those whose answers 
prove correct, providing that refer- 
ence is made to this notice. Address 
Picture Puzzle, Horticulture, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Corn Earworms and Borers 


ICTORY gardeners who grow a few 

rows of sweet corn for home use may 
be disappointed unless the corn earworm is 
controlled. The larvz, or worms, of this 
insect, hatching from eggs usually laid on 
the silks, feed in the interior silk-mass and 
burrow toward the kernels. Unless the 
ears are protected by an insecticide the silk 
and tip kernels may have been eaten when 
the ears are harvested. 

The department of agriculture recom- 
mends a simple, inexpensive white mineral 
oil (medicinal oil) containing 0.2 per cent 
of pyrethrum. It is preferable to buy this 
insecticide already mixed, in pint or larger 
containers, although the oil and pyrethrum 
may be purchased separately and then 
mixed. One pint will treat about 600 ears. 
The insecticide does not injure the ears, 
leaves no flavor on the kernels and in no 
way damages the corn for food. Properly 
applied, it will completely protect 75 to 90 
per cent of all ears. 

Use an ordinary glass medicine dropper 
—one that when half full holds about 20 
drops. This amount will treat a small ear. 
Fill the dropper about three-fourths full 
for larger ears. Never use larger amounts. 
The oil, injected into the silk mass of each 
ear, penetrates quickly and kills the worms 
feeding there. With hybrid corn, such as 
Golden Cross Bantam, most of the ears can 
be treated by two trips through the corn 
patch. A convenient way to mark the 
treated ears is to break off the tassel or mark 
the ears with a crayon. 

Apply the oil after the silks are wilted 
or when their tips begin to turn brown. 
The oil interferes with pollination if ap- 
plied too soon. 


Death to Squash Bugs 


ponte bugs have a very wide range 
and can do much damage. Hubbard 
squash is particularly susceptible to attack, 
but the acorn varieties, although more re- 
sistant, also require protection. Pumpkins 
and even cucumbers may be injured when 
this pest is abundant. 

The brownish-black, flat-backed, adult 
bad-smelling bugs, about one-half inch in 
length usually appear after the plants have 
four or more leaves. They do not eat, 
however, but suck the juices from the 
plants, causing them to wilt and die. 
Amber-colored eggs are laid in clusters on 
the undersides of the leaves in the angles 
formed by the leaf veins. 

One single way to control the pest in 
small gardens is to hunt for and destroy 
these egg clusters. Another plan is to place 
a small shingle or board near the base of 
each plant, collecting and killing the pests 
that seek shelter there during the night. 
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The slaughter must take place early in the 
morning. 

It is well to use a strong contact spray 
on the young bugs that escape early con- 
trol measures. A good spray may be made 
by mixing two teaspoonfuls of 40 per cent 
nicotine sulfate (Black Leaf 40) and one 
tablespoonful of soap flakes in one gallon 
of water. This mixture, although not effec- 
tive on old bugs, will kill all the young 
ones hit with the spray. 

The sudden wilting of squash vines that 
are apparently in a healthy condition and 
growing vigorously can usually be traced 
to infestations of the squash borer. 

The squash borer is widely distributed 
and so far as is known no variety of squash 
or pumpkin is immune to attack, although 
the bush types seem to be less severely in- 
jured than the vining types. Also, for some 
reason, borer injury is likely to be more 
destructive in the home garden than in 
commercial plantings. The presence of the 
borers is evidenced by the wilting of the 
vines and by small piles of frass issuing 
from tunnels in the vines, especially near 
the base of the plants. A further search 
will reveal one or more large, fleshy, white 
grubs within the vine. In cases of severe 
injury, the stems are practically severed 
from the root system. 

Victory gardeners will find rotenone 
dust the most effective and economical 
treatment for the squash borer. The best 
treatment for large plantings will be a nico- 
tine spray made up of two quarts of nico- 
tine in 100 gallons of water at weekly 
intervals. Cutting out the borers as soon 
as they are discovered and covering up the 
vines with moist earth at a point three to 
four feet from the base afford a fair degree 
of control in the home planting, but of 
course are impractical in large plantings. 
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A simple way to protect fruit from birds. 
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Protecting the Cabbages 


HE little white butterflies to be seen 
soaring around the victory garden are 
not as innocent as they seem to be, for they 
lay the eggs that later become cabbage 





SMALL WHITE CABBAGE BUTTER- 
FLY CATERPILLAR AND CHRYSALIS. 


worms. The little velvety-green worms, 
the worst pests of cabbage, should be con- 
trolled early before they have a chance to 
build up their numbers. A double strength 
nicotine-sulfate solution will kill the small 
worms and is especially useful when aphids 
are also present on the plants. 

For the gardener who has a dust gun, 
an effective treatment consists of one part 
cryolite or calcium arsenate mixed with 
five parts flour or hydrated lime. Those 
with a liquid-spray equipment, may use 
one tablespoon of arsenate of lead in one 
gallon of water, but these poisons should 
be discontinued after the heads begin to 
form, usually about 30 days before harvest. 
Then use rotenone. 

The cabbage looper is a light green 
caterpillar which loops when it crawls and 
when full grown is about one and one- 
fourth inches long. It is especially com- 
mon late in the season and eats holes in the 
heads. Pyrethrum or rotenone may be 
used to control it. 


Protection From Birds 


UCH as birds are prized by home- 

makers, it is a fact that they may 
destroy considerable fruit. It is better, 
howeyer, to protect the fruit than to de- 
stroy the birds, which also take heavy toll 
of various insect pests. 

An easy way to protect various fruits 
is to obtain a few lengths of cloth mos- 
quito netting. Sometimes, but not always, 
a certain amount of sewing is necessary to 
obtain the right dimensions. This netting 
is readily thrown over small cherry trees 
and provides the most effective way of pro- 
tecting the fruit from birds. It also can be 
used to cover strawberry beds, giving equal 
protection. Later, it can be thrown over 
currant bushes or raspberry plantings, and 
still later over pear trees, which are not too 
high. It may even be used early in the 
Spring to prevent damage by birds to the 








young pea vines, and late in the season may 
be made to give the grapes protection from 
the birds, which actually are responsible 
for the damage often ascribed to bees. 


Seed Sowing in July 


HE planting season is not over by any 

means. Much remains to be done in 
order to have an unbroken succession of 
vegetables in variety until the end of Sum- 
mer and for an abundant supply to can 
and store. Perhaps beans should have first 
consideration, as they rank second only to 
tomatoes in importance as products of the 
victory garden. The planting of snap beans 
can be continued even in 
the northern states up to 
the middle of the month. 
Planting should be done 
a little deeper than in the 
Spring with about eight 
seeds to the foot. Bean 
seeds, like all other seeds, 
should be used as spar- 
ingly as possible, although 
planted thick enough to 
provide a good stand. 

It is important to keep 
sharp watch for Mexican 
bean beetles, spraying or dusting when 
the plants are still small. If string beans 
are kept picked as fast as they are large 
enough for the table, the plants will bear 
for a long time. They will soon stop 
bearing, however, if the plants are per- 
mitted to mature their crops so that the 
pods are filled with beans, which means, 
of course, that the plants have accom- 
plished their mission by setting seed. 

There is still time for another planting 
of carrots, which should be thinned to 
leave the plants about two and one-half 
inches apart. 

Lettuce is difficult to grow in hot 
weather, but the loose leaved kinds like 
Black Seeded Simpson and Grand Rapids 
as well as Bibb lettuce and Cos lettuce will 
grow reasonably well if given some shade, 
like that provided by taller vegetables, and 
kept well watered. Lettuce can even be 
grown surprisingly well in coldframes, as 
the frames break the drying winds. Lettuce 
needs to be well fed so that it will grow 
rapidly. Plant with from 10 to 15 seeds 
to a foot in shallow furrows. Thin to six 
inches apart. 

If it is impossible to grow lettuce satis- 
factorily, garden makers may well fall 
back upon Chinese cabbage, which makes 
an excellent substitute, being eaten raw 
with French dressing, mayonnaise, or even 
sugar. Planted in late Spring, this crop 
usually runs to seed, but good results will 
follow the sowing of seed now and up to 
the first of August. It will be available up 
to the coming of hard frost. 

Beets grow rapidly and additional 
plantings can be made to the first of 
August. Sow 10 seeds to a foot. July is 
the month in which to sow beets which 
are to be stored for the Winter. If addi- 
tional Swiss chard is needed, it can be 





sown and grown in the same way as beets, 
leaving four inches between the plants. It 
is important that the old leaves be removed 
even, if they are not eaten. It is better to 
cut them off than to pull them off. Only 
the tender young leaves are fit for the table. 
Some gardeners prefer ordinary beet tops, 
to Swiss chard. In that event, an additional 
amount of beet seed should be planted and 
the plantings should be thicker than when 
the beets are grown for the roots. 

The rutabaga is not used as freely in 
home vegetable gardens as are many other 
vegetables and in some sections is hard to 
grow. However, it provides a large amount 
of food when stored for Winter use and 
can be started from seed now. Cabbage set 
out now will provide a Fall crop with 
plants to store for Winter. 

Kohl-rabi can be planted at any time 
this month and it is well to make short 
plantings for a succession. Although not 
very well known, kohl-rabi is useful, hav- 
ing the flavor of the turnip and being pre- 
pared for the table in the same manner. 
It differs from turnip in the fact that it is 
grown above ground and care should be 
taken not to let it get too large; it is best 
used when about the size of a tennis ball 
or even smaller. 

A last planting of sweet corn may be 
made at this time, the fact always being 
kept in mind that there should be several 
rows side by side to make sure of proper 
pollination. Sow the seed in rows five to 
a foot. 

Late in the month or early in August, 
plantings may be made of turnips for Win- 
ter storage and kale may be planted for 
table use later in the season. Kale is very 
hardy and will stand frost. Endive can be 
planted at any time through July to give 
a Fall crop, and late in the month a plant- 
ing of Dark Green Bloomsdale spinach 
may be made, although spinach has not 
proved a particularly good crop in many 
suburban gardens. In any event, only a 


small planting should be made, as it must 
be used quickly. 

Of course, radishes may be sown at any 
time throughout the month, but many 





Kohl-rabi, a quick-growing vegetable 
for planting in July. 
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amateurs prefer to plant them sparingly 
in the rows with other crops, inasmuch as 
they come up quickly and make early culti- 
vation possible. 








Urgent Call for More 
Planting 


AUL STARK, president of the 

National Victory Garden Insti- 
tute, after conferring with food ad- 
ministration officials at Washington, 
reports the fact to be realized is that 
commercial food production will 
fall far short of earlier predictions, 
largely due to the unfavorable 
weather that has prevailed, especially 
in the Middle West. In view of pros- 
pective shortages, the food adminis- 
tration together with the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Extension Service and Office of War 
Information are jointly making a 
nation-wide appeal to everyone who 
has suitable land, to increase his or 
her plantings and re-crop all ground 
as it becomes vacant with vegetables 
that can be preserved or stored. It is 
reported that the Office of Civilian 
Defense even contemplates a house 
to house drive to bring home the 
importance of growing food for 
home use. 

With late plantings there is still 
time for Victory gardeners to increase 
their production about 20 per cent 
and that increase of tomatoes, corn, 
carrots, beets, turnips, and other 
vegetables will prove especially valu- 
able next Winter. 




















Bean Beetles Very Active 


EXICAN bean beetles are very active 

in many sections. The most satis 
factory insecticide for its control is rote 
none, but it may be in a proprietary remedy 
with a special name. If it is impossible to 
get rotenone, cryolite may be substituted, 
but if used after the pods begin to form, 
cryolite leaves a residue harmful to the 
consumer unless the pods are carefully 
washed in at least three changes of clear 
water. 

Hand picking of the beetles and crush 
ing of the egg clusters will help to keep the 
pest down, and this method may be all that 
is necessary in small plantings. To be 
effective, inspections should be made fre 
quently. 

Green beans are recommended as a food 
of great value because they are a source of 
vitamins A, B, C, and G, as well as pro 
tein and carbohydrates. They can be used 
fresh, or be preserved by canning, freezing 
or drying. 

Beans were grown by the American In 
dians before they became generally culti 
vated in Europe, A. M. Binkley, Colorado 
State College horticulturist, points out. 
adding that beans grow on all types of soil 
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Wrens Prey on Bluebirds 


EAR EDITOR—lIn the article by 

W. Bryant Tyrrell in Horticulture 
May | he lists the bluebird and the wren 
as both being valuable birds. Both are 
insectivorous (bug eaters) and not at all 
vegetarian. It has been my experience that 
the wren is not altogether an unmixed 
blessing. It is the enemy of the bluebird 
and the bluebird generally gets the worst 
of it. The modus operandi of the wren is 
this: By the time he arrives the bluebirds 
are well established and well along with 
their housekeeping. That is, if the starling 
has been prevented from ousting them. 
Two bluebirds can win the fight with 
two starlings or two house-sparrows, but 
when the starlings “‘gang up’ in groups 
of 20 or 30 the bluebirds need help from 
humans. 

The male wren comes first and fills up 
all available nesting places. When Mrs. 
Wren comes she takes her choice. If there 
are few or no nesting places for the late 
comers, they watch their opportunity and 
when Mrs. Bluebird is off the nest, sneak 
in and puncture the bluebirds’ eggs on both 
sides and depart. The contents of the eggs 
run out and, of course, the bluebirds aban- 
don the nest. After a day or two when 
the shells are dry, the wrens return and 
throw them out, either breaking them up 
or throwing them out whole. I have caught 
them in the act and have the shells as proof. 

The only remedy I can suggest is to have 
plenty of nest-boxes for the wrens. Keep 
them closed until the male comes, then 
open them. This will keep him too busy 
to bother the bluebird until Mrs. Wren 
comes and she will probably choose one 
with the smaller opening, rather than the 
larger opening of the bluebird house. Have 
plenty of birdhouses. 

There are two other birds that I would 
like to add to the useful list—the common 
barn swallow, a marvelous eater of mos 
quitoes, almost equal to the purple martin, 
and the phoebe (bird), which likes to nest 
near human habitation where the cow- 
bird is not likely to intrude. 

-E. H. Riggs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Avoiding Snowball Lice 


EAR EDITOR—Drx. F. L. Gambrell, 

in Horticulture, May 1, tells how to 
hold snowball lice in check. The doctor is 
undoubtedly correct in his method, but we 
feel that there is still a better way, at least 
here in Idaho, where the common snow- 
ball is usually badly infested with aphids. 
This system is to plant the Japanese 
snowball (Viburnum tomentosum sterile ) 
in place of the common species. This 
shrub has several quite distinct advan- 
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tages, in that it has much more hand- 
some foliage, the flowers are more artisti- 
cally placed on the branches, and they have 
a longer blooming period. The shrub is 
more dwarf than the common snowball 
and withstands rather dense shade. In fact, 
under the bright sun conditions of the arid 
sections of Idaho both the single snowball, 
V. tomentosum and V. t. sterile, tend to 
have leaf-burn on the southwest sides, if 
exposed to the direct sunlight. 

During the more than 10 years that this 
shrub has been growing in our garden, no 
insect trouble has been noted nor has the 
shrub shown injury from cold, although 
the temperature has reached minus 10 de- 
grees Fahrenheit several times. 

Maybe the writer is a bit lacking in in- 
dustry, but he is inclined to favor those 
shrubs and other plants that require the 
least attention in the way of insect or 
fungus control, particularly when such 
shrubs are as good or better than kinds that 
require close attention. 

E. R. Bennett. 
Boise, Idaho. 


Hardy Roses in Vermont 


EAR EDITOR—I am greatly inter- 

ested in the article in June | Horti 
culture, from Oswald F. Beames, about 
“Rose Protection Results.’’ I am writing 
from Vermont, where few gardeners try 
to raise roses. I have a special system, 
which I wish to pass on to rose lovers who 
live around the North Pole, as we have 
severe Winters in Vermont. First, we 
bring in sifted earth, piling around each 
plant to a depth of several inches. Then 
we place between the rows, where the roots 
extend, rotted manure, but only after the 
ground freezes, as chipmunks, squirrels 
and other rodents look for warmth in the 
manure and may eat the roots. Later, we 
cover the ground with straw, buckwheat 
being preferable—and then with branches 
so the wind may not blow away the straw. 
Last Winter the snow came so quickly and 
unexpectedly that the gardens had no straw 
until late in Spring, but the many feet of 
snow kept the bushes warm through the 
Winter. They all survived—several hun- 
dred. 

Gertrude D. Webster. 

Manchester, Vt. 


Protection From Cutworms 
EAR EDITOR—I never liked the 


idea of spreading poison bran through 

the garden to kill cutworms. Some of our 
useful birds also like bran and may be 
killed by eating it or a bug killed by it. 
There has been practically no loss of to- 
mato plants from cutworms in my garden 
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since using the following method. The 
tomato plants are set out with a handful 
of commercial fertilizer spread in a ring 
about four or five inches in diameter 
around each plant, care being that none of 
the fertilizer gets on the plant. 


—Edwin H. Riggs. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


How Peanuts Are Formed 


EAR EDITOR—In your issue of 

February 15, J. G. Hootman, of 
Sierra Madre, Cal., makes a statement in 
regard to peanuts that seems to me very 
misleading. He says: ‘‘Many people think 
the peanuts are formed on the roots, while 
actually the tops bend down, go into the 
earth and produce the crop.” It is quite 
true that the peanuts are not formed on the 
roots, but also it is true that the “‘tops’’ do 
not “bend down.”’ I am wondering if Mr. 
Hootman has ever grown peanuts, or ever 
observed their growing habits. 

What really happens is this: The plant 
begins to branch into many stems when 
very small, and the blooms come on the 
base of these stems only a few inches above 
the ground. When the petals of the blooms 
(which are a typical pea blossom) fade 
and drop off, the pistils begin to elongate 
and bury themselves in the soil, where the 
tips of these pistils develop into a pod each. 

Since this plant is a legume, its fruit is 
not a real nut, but a pea, and for this 
reason it was always called a “‘ground-pea”’ 
in this part of the country when I was a 
child. I do not believe I ever heard the 
term “‘peanut’’ until [ was more than 
grown. 

—TIsabel B. Busbee. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Support for Chrysanthemums 
EAR EDITOR — My chrysanthe 


mum bed at this time of year always 
looks very well. But later on as the stems 
grow longer, no matter how hard I try to 
tie them to grow straight, the storms al- 
ways seem to bend them over causing the 
flower stalks to bend up, making it diffi 
cult for proper vase arrangement. 

This year, however, I have made a fish 
net, with meshes about eight inches long, 
and have spread it over the chrysanthemum 
bed, supporting it at its proper height by 
stakes. The stems are now growing 
through the meshes, preventing them from 
leaning over. I am rather pleased with the 
idea; perhaps some of your readers will 
like to follow suit. I have received so many 
good ideas from your magazine that it 


pleases me to send this letter to you. 
—C. H. Bradley. 


Jersey City, N. J. 














WO years ago this June I made a 

delphinium pilgrimage to the Pacific 
coast, stopping in the Wahsatch mountains 
to see the native larkspurs on the cattle and 
sheep ranges. They are of two kinds, the 
short variety—about a foot high—that 
blossoms in June, and the tall larkspur, 
which flowers later in the Summer. Never 
have I seen flowers of deeper navy blue 
than in the town of Manila, in north- 
eastern Utah. As both are poisonous to 
range cattle and must be grubbed out by 
hand, they are hard and expensive to eradi- 
cate in the national forests, but they have 
generally been found harmless to sheep, 
which devour them eagerly on the Spring 
range. 

On the coast I visited the delphinium 
farm just outside Capitola on the hill above 
the town. This is the country of the 
Watsonville Newtown pippins, Davenport 
Brussels sprouts and the Santa Cruz big 
trees, and in the coast fogs the delphinium 
seems to thrive even better than in England. 

Here two men from Czechoslovakia, 
Vetterle and Reinelt, have been working 
for ten years on the culture of larkspur and 
tuberous begonias and have taken many 
prizes at the Oakland Spring Garden Show. 

At Capitola I found the masters away 
but passed the morning with a communica- 
tive college boy from Davis. He was set- 
ting out delphinium plants from flats, 
plants that had already been transplanted 
twice. All were produced by artificial cross- 
pollination to intensify desirable character- 
istics in the highest degree. The Bluebird 
series is their best achievement in this color. 
They have flowers two and one-half inches 
in diameter of clear medium blue with 
white bees. 

As the college boy said, it takes Cali- 
fornia soil and fog as well as Czechoslo- 
vakian brains to produce them. 


Sea RE: 


EATRICE HADDRELL (Page 208, 
May 15) is hardly correct in saying 
she has seen the blue and pink Scilla his- 
panica (campanulata) growing in the 
English woods. The English bluebell is 
S. nutans and an earlier and weaker grower 
than the Spanish form. 

I am not sure that I ever saw white and 
pink forms of S. nutans, but there are a 
number of varieties of the Spanish, the 
English grower, Lodhams, having raised 
a number of fine varieties, single and 
double. 

The blues are the strongest growers and 
the latest to bloom. They will not force in 
the strict sense, but can be flowered indoors 
in a cool temperature. Heat as used for 
hyacinths is resented. 

A far better scilla for indoor blooming 
because of its low growth, is Scilla siberica, 
Spring Beauty. This large-flowered form 
of S. siberica makes a most beautiful show 
when grown in pans and not given more 
than 45 degrees at night. Unhappily, due 
to the war, bulbs are no longer available. 


T. CRISP’S experience with gloxinias 
(May 15) is not in keeping with my 
own because with carried over and bought 
tubers | have always found them erratic at 
starting. Some will begin growing in mid- 
Winter while in dry storage and, as she 
suggests, have to be potted, while the bulk 
placed in moist heat in February or later 
will sprout at varying periods, some not 
becoming active until April or May. 
Strong heat, 80 degrees or s6, is good to 
induce early starting but no florist would 
continue to grow the plants in that tem- 
perature as they are most happy in a night 
temperature of around 55 degrees. The 
major pest of gloxinias is the mite, not 
thrips. Mites cause a shiny rustiness on 





A home-made garden accessory. 
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the back of the leaves and also a blacken- 
ing of the center young growth. It used to 
be said that overhead watering caused 
blackening of the young growth but my 
opinion is that mites more often are re- 
sponsible. While in growth before flowers 
appear, light misty spraying is helpful but 
overhead spraying should stop when the 
flowers open as should careless watering, 
because of the hairiness of the leaves. To 
prevent mite attack I mist-spray with a 
safe insecticide two or three times a week, 
but avoid oil base sprays. 


UST as I started to lay my pen down, 

I received an invitation to attend the 
presentation of the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor to Mr. Jens Jensen in 
Chicago on Wednesday, June 30. Of 
course, this event will have passed at the 
time Horticulture reaches its readers, but 
it is worth notice, inasmuch as Mr. Jensen 
is the dean of American landscape archi- 
tects and because this medal bestowed by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is 
the outstanding horticultural award in this 
country. It would have been my pleasure 
to attend this event if my conscience would 
have permitted travelling for this purpose 
under present conditions. According to 
the invitation, no less than 12 organiza- 
tions united in planning for this ceremony. 
The place chosen was the handsome Mc- 
Kinlock Court Gardens at The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 


AM interested to learn that the Men's 

Garden Club of Needham, Mass., has 
just celebrated its 10th anniversary. The 
members of the club had their wives as 
guests at a neighboring hotel and each man 
gave a formal talk about what the club 
meant to him. According to Harold T. 
Neas, who organized the club in 1933, it 
is the oldest men’s garden club in the east- 
ern states. It holds meetings monthly at 
the homes of its members and has con 
ducted several flower shows. Just now, of 
course, its members are knee deep in victory 
gardens. I believe that the men’s garden 
clubs throughout the country have had a 
vital part in making the Victory garden 
movement a success. 


ARDEN makers who like to make 

their vegetable gardens attractive may 
be interested in the accompanying illustra 
tion. It shows a wide planting of irises 
along the paths in a vegetable garden and 
a very simple seat. The sides of the seat 
were made of cement. The space thus cre- 
ated was filled with loam and grass seed 
planted. There is a simple back rest and 
an ornament is placed at the top. This seat 
offers many opportunities for a few mo- 
ments of rest. 
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Fighting European Corn Borer 


FIXED nicotine preparation may 

serve as a substitute for insecticides 
formerly used for combating the European 
corn borer on sweet corn, according to Dr. 
L. A. Carruth, entomologist at the New 
York experiment station. This material 
is known as ‘‘Black Leaf 155”’ and is sold 
as a powder containing 14 per cent nico- 
tine in fixed form. Used in the form of 
dusts, both alone and with various com- 
mon dust diluents, four applications were 
made at 5-day intervals, starting shortly 
after the first borer eggs had hatched. In 
the 1942 tests this material gave excellent 
control when used alone or diluted to 4 per 
cent nicotine with walnut shell flour. At 
least one manufacturer will offer a Black 
Leaf 155-walnut flour dust mixture this 
season. 


Bright Light for African Violets 
CCORDING to Kenneth Post of Cor- 


nell University, African violets grow 
best at a night temperature of 60 to 65 
degrees. However, flowering is not re- 
lated to temperature or to day length, but 
has been found to be affected by light in- 
tensity. The foliage becomes light green in 
color, when the light intensity is high or 
the temperature is low, or when the nitro- 
gen supply is reduced. This is generally ac- 
companied by good flowering. While the 
foliage is a darker green and the plants are 
more vigorous at a low light intensity, 
flowering is less profuse. The most likely 
reason for poor flowering in the home is a 
low light intensity. More shading is re- 
quired in Spring as the light intensity in- 
creases. It should also be removed gradu- 
ally as the light becomes less intense with 
the approach of Winter. 


Mme. Caroline Testout Rose 


N ALL plant breeding work certain in- 

dividuals are outstanding as parents. 
Such an individual among roses is the va- 
riety Mme. Caroline Testout. In a recent 
study by Clark D. Paris and T. J. Mancy 
of the Iowa experiment station, 165 gar- 
den varieties have been found which are 
offspring of this one rose — 152 hybrid 
teas, three climbing hybrid teas, three hy- 
brid wichuraianas, four hybrid perpetuals 
and one each, hybrid China, hybrid lutea 
and hybrid rugosa. 

Mme. Caroline Testout was introduced 
in 1890 by Monsieur J. Pernet-Ducher. 
The late J. H. Nicholas in his “‘A Rose 
Odyssey’ related a very interesting anec- 
dote regarding the naming of his rose. It 
seems that Mme. Caroline Testout was a 
fashionable French dressmaker in London 
who sought to buy a seedling to be named 
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after herself in order to advertise her busi- 
ness. Monsieur Pernet-Ducher had once 
discarded as mediocre the rose that he sold 
her. Much to his surprise and chagrin, it 
became the world famous Mme. Caroline 
Testout. 


Treating Tree Wounds 


ECAUSE of military priorities on 

both men and equipment the care of 
shade trees is now falling largely into the 
hands of untrained workers. In order to 
properly instruct such workers Malcolm 
McKenzie of the Massachusetts experiment 
station has written a most informative 
bulletin covering all aspects of the wartime 
tree protection program. The publication 
is crowded with such valuable information 
as the following: 

Asphalt without creosote is an excellent pro- 
tective covering for wounds. The necessity of 
applying it hot doubtless explains why it is 
not more widely used. An emulsion of asphalt 
and water is obtainable commercially and the 
use of this preparation eliminates the necessity 
for heating. This material may be applied in 
the same way as wound paint. The water soon 
dries, leaving an asphalt covering. 

The application of tar mixtures and creosote 
may cause severe injury to certain trees includ- 
ing magnolias, tulip-trees, and ornamental 
Prunus species. For these, other treatment is 
advisable, even though less permanent in char- 
acter, and the following sterilizing and protec- 
tive materials are sometimes used: liquid wax. 
shellac, corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mer- 
cury), copper sulfate, spar varnish grafting 
wax, good commercial Bordeaux paste, Bor 
deaux powder mixed with raw linseed oil. and 
water glass (sodium silicate) . 


Killing Poison Ivy in Orchards 


' | ‘WO years trials by A. F. Yeager and 
C. Lyman Calahan of the University 


of New Hampshire have shown that am- 
monium sulfamate when applied in con- 
centrations of 12 ounces per gallon of 
water is an effective killing agent for poison 
ivy. The applications may be made any 
time during the active growth period of 

















the plant. The soil is not so severely steril- 
ized as when sodium chlorate is used, and 
grass may recover. Applications to poison 
ivy on apple tree trunks will eradicate the 
ivy and not damage the trees if apple leaves 
are not sprayed. 

In a few cases where water sprout and 
sucker growth of apple were present and 
the leaves were sprayed, this sprout growth 
was killed. Upon examination it was 
found that there was a small brown area 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
in the bark and wood of the tree at the 
point where a sprout was attached to the 
trunk. Care should be taken, therefore, in 
applying this material to apple trees that 
no apple leaves become covered and that 
water sprouts mingled with the poison ivy 
be removed before spraying. 

Young oak, wild cherry, sumac, and 
barberry plants growing among poison ivy 
were killed when their leaves were covered 
with the ammonium sulfamate, yet if only 
the stems and trunks were sprayed no ap 
parent damage resulted. Ammonium sulfa- 
mate is again available for civilian use. 


Nitrogen From Poultry Manure 


I. KLEIN extension poultry hus- 

bandman in Massachusetts has re 
ported favorably on the generai usefulness 
of poultry manure as a source of nitrogen 
for garden crops. It is however, lacking in 
other plant food elements. Writing in 
Better Crops With Plant Food, Mr. Klein 
says that: 

The need for potash and phosphorus is 
clearly seen as one visits dozens of poultry 
farms, as I do yearly. On many of these farms 
manure is used very liberally and without other 
plant food. It takes no expert agronomist to 
tell that something is lacking. 

For vegetable growing Mr. Klein rec 
ommends supplying the deficiencies by 
adding up to four and a half cups of 
0-14-14 fertilizer with a bushel of poultry 
manure to each 100 square feet. Thus. the 
three major plant foods are balanced. 
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HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


New Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete — practical — low-priced 


Written by an outstanding 
American authority, this book 
goes back to the lore and use by 
the ancients, designs of early 
gardens, old recipes, and in- 
cludes lists of herbs for modern 
gardens. New material on me- 
dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 
useful herb book yet published. 





198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 


$]-25 postpaid in U. S. 
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Complete, practical, low priced... 


The Lawn 


How to Make It 


and 
How to Maintain It 


By 
CHARLES W. PARKER 





Do not let your carefully made lawn go to 
pieces. Time and money will be required to 
restore it. Comparatively little effort will be 
needed to keep it in good condition. Read the 
instructions of an expert and avoid mistakes. 


128 pages, 25 illustrations 


$1.00 postpaid in U. S. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














What care should I give to Autumn-blooming irises? 

They should be kept free of pests and given plenty of water 
throughout the Summer. In addition some gardeners lift them 
and plant them back undivided in the same places in late Summer. 

* co * * 

How may I protect the trunks of newly transplanted large apple 
trees against borers? 

The standard practice for protecting such trees is to wrap the 
stems with paper, even several thicknesses of newspaper tied on 
with twine, early in the season. 

* * oa Pa 
Why do tomato fruits crack at the stem and when nearly ripe? 


The fruits of some varieties seem to crack more under average 
conditions than do those of others. Loss of foliage, coming at 
about the time a heavy crop is ripening, may also contribute in 
that an excess of moisture may be moved into the fruits due to 
reduction of transpiration surface. Such conditions could also 
accompany a wet season. 

* * * *” 
How dol go about making my garden soil more sour? 


A number of chemicals can be used for the purpose, notably 
aluminum sulfate, epsom salts and sulfur. The last seems to be 
the most practical one and the one most easily applied, although 
its action may require nearly a year to take place. A soil test 
should be run before starting to acidify to determine just how 
much sulfur to apply. 

* * #: * 

Why do peony buds sometimes dry up without opening into 
bloom? 

One reason may be the presence of disease which must be 
fought by destruction of infected parts, and the use of fxngicides 
on both foliage and root. Also, peony buds have been known to 
be fatally injured by freakishly late frosts. Furthermore, old 
peonies may have exhausted the soil about their roots and fail 
to bloom for want of plant food or moisture during the growing 
season, or both. 

* a * + 

Why are the lower leaves of my garden chrysanthemums turning 
brown and dropping? 

Such loss of diseased lower leaves nearly always follows in 
gardens where the plants are watered so late in the day that the 
foliage does not dry before nightfall. Prolonged wet periods 
can bring on the same trouble. Spraying with bordeaux mixture 
and care in watering can do much to keep the plants well fur 
nished with leaves. Failure to divide old plants in Spring can 
also produce a host of competing, denuded, woody stems like 
those of old clumps of phlox. 

* * * *~ 

Is ampelopsis considered harmful to shingles on the sides of a 
building? 

In general any vines which climb by suckers or roots are con 
sidered harmful to wooden walls. First, because of what the 
climbing roots or holdfasts may do to the fabric and, second, 
because moisture and years of constant shade can induce decay. 

* * * * 

Is hilling necessary to good cropping in vegetables? 

The modern method is not to hill the soil up to any garden 
vegetables except the potato, when gardening in well-drained 
soil. Hilling should not be confused with the practice of grow 
ing crops on raised beds in naturally heavy, wet soil. 

o* * * * 

Should plants of bleeding heart be cut back after flowering? 

To cut them back while the foliage is still green interferes 
with the building up of reserves for another year. Even cutting 
flowers with too long stems has been known to cause poor 
growth the following Spring. 
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HE present outlook for bulbs for 

Autumn planting is fair to good. 
While the number to be imported, chiefly 
from England, promises to be halved, 
there is an increasing domestic supply 
which will reach the market, labor condi- 
tions permitting. This applies principally 
to tulips, which will not cross the ocean in 
such numbers as last year, partly because of 
lower production and partly because some 
tulips have again been released for domestic 
consumption in Britain. Even so, the 
gardener who makes up his mind what he 
wants and does his shopping early will 
stand a very good chance of having his 
requirements satisfied. 

One relatively rare bulb to be available 
in limited supply is ixiolirion, an Asiatic 
member of the amaryllis family. The bot- 
any of ixiolirions has been somewhat con- 
fused, which confusion is resolved by a 
paper by Dr. Hamilton P. Traub in ‘‘Her- 
bertia, 1942.’’ From the gardener’s point 
of view, ixiolirion is a hardy bulbous plant 
which displays tubular blue flowers on 15- 
to 18-inch, heavily branched stems just 
after the latest tulips have finished bloom- 
ing. According to W. N. Craig the variety 
offered in the trade has been found to be 
hardy in northern Maine. 

Bulbs of Sternbergia lutea will be avail- 
able for those who have a dry, sunny rock 
garden position in which it can thrive and 
display its yellow, crocus-like blooms in 


The Useful Bald 


eon bald cypress (Taxadium disti- 
chum) is so “canny” (Horticulture, 
June 1) that it is almost “‘uncanny.”’ It 
is a tree not fully understood or explained 
yet. By all the rules of reason and horti- 
culture, a tree whose native habitat is the 
subtropical swamps of Louisiana could not 
possibly survive the murderous climatic 
conditions that recur from time to time in 
central New York. But it does. 

Last Winter played havoc here with all 
types of evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs not native to this region. A list of 
casualties running up into the thirties 
could be recited. The extent of devastation 
was comparable with that of the Winter 
of 1933-1934. Sub-zero weather aided by 
60-mile winds lasting for 24 hours straight 
exacted heavy toll among our exotic vege- 
table inhabitants. 

The bald cypress was not among the 
casualties. Every one of my dozen or so 
specimens survived intact and all of them 
are leafing out right up to the tip tops. 
They were not protected in any way. In 
fact, the spot where they happen to stand 
is exposed to the full fury of the elements. 

Several Summers ago we were afflicted 
with a terrific drouth, more than two 
months without rain. Everything was 
parched and some of the native trees began 
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Bulb Planting Just Ahead 


Autumn. Much more room will be needed 
by colchicums which promise to be freely 
available in about a dozen kinds, mostly of 
American production. These meadow saf- 
frons need room in which to spread out 
their foliage in Spring. A few true crocuses 
which bloom in Autumn promise to be 
available, along with a much greater vari- 
ety of Spring-flowering ones. 

Supplies of the scillas referred to com- 
monly as English and Spanish bluebells 
are predicted as ample. This prediction 
does not, however, extend to the Siberian 
squill of which few will be available. The 
bulbous irises — English, Spanish and 
Dutch—are now being grown extensively 
in the United States and thus can be ob- 
tained in quantity and variety. The same 
is true, to a certain extent, of Iris reticulata. 
For best results bulbous irises should be 
planted relatively late in Autumn. Single- 
and double-flowered snowdrops also prom- 
ise to be plentiful. Grape hyacinths will 
also be easily available. 

Even a few hyacinths are promised for 
delivery this Autumn. Planted relatively 
deep in rich soil they will stay by for years. 
Daffodil bulbs will be plentiful, also regal 
lilies in bulbs of medium size. A fair 
number of Madonna lilies will be offered. 
A list of those bulbs which promise to be 
unobtainable or nearly so would include 
chionodoxa, Lilium speciosum and L. 
auratum and certain fritillarias. 


Cypress 


dropping their foliage in August. The bald 
cypress kept on going as usual, totally un- 
mindful of the drouth, not a sign of dis- 
tress. True, when the bald cypress is 
planted on upland, it develops a taproot as 
long as the tree is above ground; hence it 
can reach moisture whereas other trees not 
so equipped will die from thirst. 

Lest any one think I am overdrawing 
on my enthusiasm, I hasten to add that in 
a cemetery located only an hour’s walk 
from here there are several large specimens 
of bald cypress that have been there for 
years. They are reported to have come 
through unscathed—as usual. By the way, 
hereabouts when one wishes to see inter- 
esting, unusual or exotic trees, one goes 
to a well kept cemetery, not to the parks. 

The bald cypress should be divested of 
its undeserved and unsolicited funereal 
associations and planted more widely for 
ornament. There are few trees in North 
America that can match it for sheer beauty 
and grace of foliage in Summer and pleas- 
ing aspect of trunk and bark in Winter. 

Now will some horticultural expert 
please step forward and explain how the 
bald cypress gets its climatic adaptability, 
versatility and toughness? 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
timely bulletin 


““What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


—_— 
Now RAGWEED 


Recent investigations suggest 
that ragweed may be controlled 
by an entirely new method 
involving the use of common 
borax. It appears possible, too, 
that borax can be used to de- 
stroy ragweed without injury to 
other plants. This discovery, if 
borne out by further experi- 
ments, has boundless possibili- 
ties and may do much to reduce 
hay fever suffering. 


Eradication by all methods is 
given full consideration in the 
new bulletin 

“Ragweed and Its 

Eradication” 


Price 10 cents 


— 


- 


Both these bulletins may be 
obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 




















@ victory @ 
GARDENS 


need 
MECHLING’S 


SPOR-GC 
A COPPER MILDEW SPRAY PRE- 
VENTING FUNGUS DISEASES 


ON PLANTS 


Protect your potatoes, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, melon, squash, beets, 
spinach, carrots, parsnips, let- 
tuce,and other vegetables subject 
to blight and mildew. Protects 
flowers, too. No unsightly resi- 
due. 

One ounce makes two and one- 
half gals. spray. 8-oz. canister 50c; 
20-0z. canister $1.00. Also 5-Ib. 
bag for large users. If your 
dealer can not supply you, write— 








MECHLING BROS: CHEMICALS 


OIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 SOUTH IZTH STREET: PHILADELPHIA: PA- 


Pacific Strain of 
DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 
Fresh Seed of 
All Our 


NOVELTIES 
Available July 
Ask for Catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 

















PANSY and PRIMROSE SEED 


Famous Giant Swiss Pansy, 3¥2-in. blooms, 
unusually wide, brilliant color range: Hybrid 
Pansy, 4-in. blooms, exquisite pastels, strik- 
ing bronze tones. Separate colors. Newer 
Polyanthus, 2-in. blooms, remarkably varied 
colors, many pastels. Other Primula seed. 
Complete cultural directions with each order. 
Packet $1.00, 4 pkt. .50. Retail plant and 
seed catalogue. Growers’ list. 


THE CLARKES (sa... 
Clackamas, Oregon Growers 








HANToN 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, typists, houseworkers, 
war industries, etc. Protection against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 
Write for Circular and Prices 
THE HANTON CCO.., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 








Perennial Blooms in Mid-Summer 


ITH many thanks to the hybrid- 

izers and new plant introducers, we 
now have a great number of perennial 
plants that bloom in mid-season. Not so 
many years ago, almost all hemerocallis 
bloomed from May to early July. Now 
we have quantities of beautiful, improved 
varieties blooming over the entire Summer 
season. Hyperion is a real example of its 
size, plus its beautiful lemon shading, 
making it a desirable addition. If you like 
stronger coloring, I suggest hemerocallis 
Ophir, a big, rich, yellow-flowering type, 
or hemerocallis Mikado, a rich orange, 
prominently marked with a dark purple 
area in each petal. Hemerocallis are so 
easy to grow that more should be used. 
Imagine a plant that will stand either a 
sunny or shady location, or one either wet 
or dry. 

Let us next consider the outstanding 
July-August perennial—the garden phlox. 
Many improvements have been made in 
this flower—brighter colors, pastel shades, 
sturdier plants and plants that are much 
more nearly mildew resistant. Where 
would any July and August perennial 
border get its real color if it was not for 
phlox? Why not try phlox Leo Schlageter 
for a bright orange-scarlet effect; phlox 
Silverton for a pastel blue; Mary Louise 
for the best white phlox yet introduced: 
and Border Gem, which is a lovely dark 
purple? 

Have you tried the new Summer-flower- 
ing chrysanthemums—Dean Kay, Yellow 
Dean Kay, Dean Ladd and My Lady? 
These chrysanthemums are outstanding 
because they will give you an abundance 
of bloom from late July on. The plants 
are sturdy, being from one and one-half 
to two and one-half feet tall and produc- 
ing quantities of flowers two to three 
inches across and ranging in color from 
pink or yellow to a beautiful bronze. It is 
not uncommon for one plant to have a 
three-foot spread. Do not confuse the 
Summer-flowering chrysanthemums with 
other varieties already introduced. These 
new early-flowering types that I have men- 
tioned are delightful and outstanding. 
Garden lovers who have been searching for 
more mid-season perennial color should be 
pleased to hear about them. 

The modern method of today in hand- 
ling perennials enables the public to pur- 
chase almost any plant at any time during 
the growing season without fear of loss 
from transplanting. Most worthy peren- 
nials are being handled in transplant bands 
or boxes especially made so that they can 
be moved — root, soil and all—without 


even the slightest setback. Can you imagine 
purchasing a poppy, peony, delphinium, 
phlox, or chrysanthemum at any time, 
even when in full bloom, and not having 
the plant wilt or react in any way to trans- 
planting? No, it is not too late to fill in 
those few weak spots with perennials that 
are in bloom now or that will bloom dur- 
ing August. The public does not realize 
that even the nursery business is being 
streamlined. 

Why not add to your garden a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Japanese iris, 
such as Gold Bound, a six-petal white with 
golden center; Mahogany, well named for 
its beautiful color; or Delight, an enor- 
mous double, deep blue. Another peren- 
nial that will stand the partial shade is the 
spirea (Astilbe) with its feathery plumes 
of white, pink, or crimson. It is very effec- 
tive when it is used in mass plantings along 
the edge of wooded areas or on the semi- 
shaded banks of brooks. 

I have not time to go too deeply into 
lilies but, realizing what an accent they 
give to every garden, I would like to men- 
tion a few varieties that are easy to grow 
and that bloom during July and August. 
Lilium regale and L. formosanum add a 
dignity and inspiration to the average 
garden. They act as sentinels, while the 
orange-yellow L. henryi with its candela- 
bra effect, provides color and charm. I do 
not believe that any garden is complete 
without some lilies. 

A few more of the desirable mid-season 
perennials are Veronica longifolia subses- 
silis, with its bluish-purple spires, strik- 
ingly beautiful toward sundown; Mo- 
narda Mrs. Perry, an extra large, red bee 
balm that is a fine border plant; and the 
new pentstemon Garnet with its finger 
sized flowers and continuous bloom 
throughout the mid-season. 

Heliopsis Incomparabilis, with its rich 
golden-yellow, nearly double flowers, is 
recognized as one of the best hot weather 
perennials for cutting. It deserves a place 
in every garden. A more general use of 
Sanford’s giant Iceland poppies would add 
grace to the garden, as they sway lightly 
to and fro in the breeze. Anthemis Moon 
light blooms all Summer, producing pale 
lemon-yellow, daisy-like flowers that are 
excellent for cutting and can be used in 
bouquets with delphinium chinensis. 
beautiful blue blooming at the same time 
Towards the front of your border dianthus 
Rose Unique and Inula ensifolia can be 
used. 

——Wnm. Kirkland Corliss. 
Gloucester, Mass. 

















IRIS — PEONIES — HEMEROCALLIS 


The Best of the Choicest 
Buy Plants with WAR STAMPS 
OVER-the-GARDEN WALL 








The Kelloggs 


(catalog) No. Granby, Conn. 





PEONIES 





WEST NEWBURY 





—Select your varieties now, while they are in bloom, for 
: planting in September. If we can be of assistance, please 
let us know. Peonies have been grown at Cherry Hill for over fifty years. 


Catalog on Request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Established in 1832 





MASSACHUSETTS 
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sf Indoors or out, burned 15 feet apart, 
these famous citronella candles will 
S, chase away pesky mosquitoes. Guar- 
h anteed to burn 15 hours in glass cup. 
yr Boxed in pairs, complete with black 
r. holders. Stock up now. 
|- P 
Per pair 3 pairs for 
re $ ] .00 $2.85 


Extra candles for refills, 6 
a for $1.25; 12 for $2.40. 
g (Please add 15¢ per order for postage.) 


BRECK’S 


Seedsmen Since 1818 
348 Breck Bidg. Boston, Mass. 

















Large flower 
a - on long stems—vellow and 
white and hp A — 
A very special offer, pos 
paid: 5 Bulbs 25c; 120 ty 
DOLLAR SPECI ’ 
Burpee Giant Trumpet Daffodils $ 
r Top pee toe fe tet " 
) { 
mR of all--whites and yellows ue 


S- with bright apricot, red and orange s] BU 

cups. Special mixture. 20 Bulbs... 
B Regal Lilies 

Immense, fragrant white blooms. $s] 
“ Hardy, easy to grow. 16 Bulbs.... 

All3 $1 Lots $2.75, postpaid. 
>Fall Bulb Book Free--Daffodils, Tulips, 
BOOK! Wetec. Plant this fall, Guaranteed to bloom. 
[i] W.Atlee Burpee Co. 
oo )/ 124 Burpee Building, 

—=—./ Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


















GAIN A YEAR ~ 


OLE5- 


j c PLANT THIS FALL/ 


Fall is the ideal time to plant-- Pree 
ld read how to gain aseason,inthis : 
free book in natural color, from 
ly the Rose Capital of America. 
See the new 1944 Roses, & com 
1 plete Parade of Modern Roses-- 
lovely Katherine T. Marshall, 
the amazing Pinocchie, 
etc.—also Perennials 
re and Fruits, all for your 
Victory Garden. 
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in Cussgntecd ~~ ; 
an oom. » Gar- 
a den Guide f ith World's Largest 
; SLSR REL 
e. 
7 Jackson & Perkins Co. 
as 525 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 











for 
FALL PLANTING 


OUR 1943 CATALOG contains one 
of the most complete collections of 


TULIPS * DAFFODILS 


and other bulbs for spring gardens 
Oregon-grown, top-size bulbs, 
fresh from our farms will pro- 
duce perfect spring flowers. 
Send for your copy today! ILLUSTRATED 
od iN COLOR 


SLbssom Fawn 


BOX 386 H EUGENE, OREGON 


u 


\ 








July, 1943 





The Rabbit as a Garden Pest 


ABBITS must be exceedingly plentiful 
this year, for reports about their dep- 
redations come from many sections. They 
are capable of much damage and yet under 
the laws of most states the garden maker is 
not permitted to shoot them or even to 
trap them unless they are released in some 
other area. These restrictions are not being 
enforced too rigorously in many places and 
in some places temporary permits are being 
issued for disposing of rabbits on one’s 
own property. 

As a rule, the authorities advise protect- 
ing gardens with fences two and one-half 
feet high made of poultry wire with the 
bottom of the wire close to the ground. 
However, poultry wire is a scarce com- 
modity at the present time and in any 
event, most amateurs hesitate to adopt this 
measure because of the expense which is 
involved. 

Consequently, many remedies are being 
proposed and some of them are offered for 
what they are worth and without comment 
as follows: 


Scatter moth balls or camphor crystals 
through the garden. 


Push bottles neck down into the ground so 
that the rabbits will be frightened at their own 
reflection. 


Prepare a solution of onion and garlic juice 
and use it as a spray. 


Scatter dried blood around the plants. 


Dip rags in melted sulphur, afterwards tack- 
ing them on sticks and standing the sticks in 
the garden. 


Make a band of lime six to eight inches wide 
along the edge of the garden plot. 


Plant a row or two of soybeans around the 
garden and hope that the rabbits will feed on 
them. 


Sprinkle the plants with red pepper. 


Spray with a solution made by dissolving 
three ounces of epsom salts to one gallon of 
water. 


Spray with a solution of soapy water made 
by using brown laundry soap. 


Sprinkle napthalene flakes between the rows 
of plants. 


Good Plant for Sun-Rooms 
OPALXOCHIA (Epiphylium) ac- 


kermanni is a lovely plant for the 
sun-room, with gorgeous flowers of a light 
red color, almost huntsman’s pink, large, 
with 24 or more pointed petals, and an 
abundance of delicate white stamens. 

The main stems are three edged, with 
tiny bunches of bristles on the notches, 
until the branches are three or four inches 
tall. Then they flatten out like a saw- 
toothed leaf, and there are no more bristles. 

Flowers come on the notches in April 
and May, and it is interesting to see where 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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Rid yourlawnand garden 
of ants easily, economi- 
cally, with CYANOGAS* : 
ANT-KILLER. 4 small — nt “ a - 
produci wder pou irectly into t 

ant nest kilts all ants instantly! CYANOGAS 
is simple to use and AMAZINGLY EF- 
FECTIVE. A little goes a long way. Keep a 
supply on hand. Drug, hardware, stores 
carry CYANOGAS or can get it for you! 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


30¢— ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 

















DON’T LET ANTS RUIN 
YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 


Complete Control Assured 
with 


ANT-=““X°- JELLY 


Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 


Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 


Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Mass. 





pa are the originators 
an 
famous MASTODON 
PANSIES. 


of 


STEELE’S Mastodon 


now featured at your florist or seed house. Brilliant 
and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb texture. 
Two weeks early. If your dealer cannot supply 
with Steele's seeds send for our descriptive cir 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS 


PANSIES 


breeders of the 


IES. The result 
50 years breeding. 


JUMBO MIXED 


Pansies 





sy 
ar. 





{sk vour Seedsman for 


IMP. 
ImMp4Z2 OAP 
PASPRAY 


,O0ap Spray 


Ime 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co 


Purchase Street Bosto Mass 











Portland 
Oregon 





IRIS COLOR SYMPHONY No. 3 


Newest in this popular series. 
Order early—these will not last all 
season. Orloff, Jinny Sue, Rosy 
Wings, Mehama, Golden Helmet, 
Paulette, Itasca. 


List value $2.55 for only 
$1.50 postpaid 


Send for price list of more than 
200 gorgeous modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE, Camden, New York 
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Lar Qnies most 
beautiful; ; exquisite- 
ly waved, crinkled. 

ice colors mixed. 


many any gaily blotched. 
35e-Pkt. Seeds postpaid for 10c! 
‘odils, Lilies, etc., i om 


BOOK A 
‘ Tuli 8, D 
p w Atios tall A are gearenteed to bi Bide 

. eecburpee ~~ 

Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, low 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy, low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 15 for $1.00; 100 
for $6.00. Illustrated Bulb 
Catalog ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 














Grow Pansy Plants from 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


Seed saved from selected plants. 
Extra large flowers, with all fount 
ful colors and aa found in 
Pitzonka’s Pansie: 

1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1. 25; 1/16 oz. $2 
Pitzonka’s Pansies are different. Ask 
for our Pansy booklet in color. 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 373A Bristol, Penna. 


ALLIUM GIGANTEUM 


A rare garden novelty, growing 5 to 6 feet tall. The 
tall, slender stems produce a large purple ball of 
bloom in July. Easy to grow and very hardy. 


Large bulbs, 4 for $1.00, postpaid 


Ask for our 1943 catalog of tulips, narcissus, iris, 
hyacinths, and other hardy bulbs. 


FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 




















OLEA 


Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 








they are coming by watching the main 
stem. A dark, reddish streak may be no- 
ticed coming from center of the stem to the 
notch, forming a fuzzy growth on the tip 
of the notch, this soon develops into a 
flower. 

The plants grow fountain style, first up, 
then out and down. Plants in three-inch 
pots hang one above the other against the 
wooden uprights between the east win- 
dows of a sun room, and flourish in that 
location. They get an annual bath in the 
laundry tub with warm, mild suds before 
Winter sets in, and weak liquid fertilizer 
once each month from Christmas to May. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


The Amaryllis Year Book 


‘“Herbertia 1942."’ Year Book of the Amer- 
ican Amaryllis Society, Orlando, Fla. Price 
$3.29. 

In the course of ten years of hard work, 
Harry L. Stinson has studied the alstreeme- 
rids and in that time has rescued this little- 
known group of choice plants from garden 
obscurity. A summary of Mr. Stinson’s 
work to date is summarized in this new 
edition of ‘‘Herbertia’’ which is dedicated 
to him. 

As usual of late, a large proportion of 
the volume is given over to discussions 
of daylily culture and breeding by such 
authorities as Dr. A. B. Stout. Also, the 
work of evaluating the still constant 
stream of new daylily introductions is 
treated authoritatively. ‘‘Herbertia’’ thus 
becomes the one agency for keeping posted 
on developments in hemerocallis progress. 

Jan DeGraaff, whose name is well 
known in the bulb business evidently has 
the common touch when it comes to evalu- 
ating seedling daffodils. His feelings on the 
matter of what is wanted are expressed as 
follows: 

It seems to me that one of the most impor- 
tant considerations in the selection of new 
flowers and in the standards set for this selec- 
tion should be whether the flower is attractive 
to the average amateur gardener and whether 
it can be used to good advantage both for 
garden decoration and as a cut flower for 
arrangements in bowls and vases. To all of us 
hybridizers it should be the crowning glory of 
our work to see one’s flowers generally ac- 
cepted by the public and gladdening the heart 
of even the poorest gardener. 

My point is then whether insistence upon 
certain characteristics such as smooth over- 
lapping perianth, a short neck, sharply con- 








HELP WANTED 


GARDENER: Reliable married man for general 
work, country place near Cleveland, Ohio. Thor- 
ough understanding flowers, vegetables, fruit re- 
quired. State qualifications and references. Reply 
S. H., Care of “‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 








WANTED: Experienced man for 60’ x 18’ green- 
house, flower cutting garden, perennial beds, etc. 
Live off place. Give full particulars in reply as to 
ability, references and salary expected. H. H. 
Fletcher, Route 4, Portland, 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED POSITION: Superintendent or mana- 
ger. Eastern nursery preferred. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience operating my own nursery, both field and 
office. Route 4, Box 72, Lenoir, N 
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EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Myre seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 
THESE seedlings are rapid 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they haut 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy 

ture, and matured plants require little heat— night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Grewers and Importers 


owers from this stage 





WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
Time to af U L a4 for Summer 
Order Flowering 

Tuberous Begonias Montbretias 
Tigridias Caladiums 
Gladiolus Hemerocallis 
A card will bring our descriptive list 
Wilshire Gardens, Box 120H, Hoquiam, Wash. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


DUE TO THE LABOR SHORTAGE in this section 
we have decided to close this nursery until the end 
of the war. Send for our circular showing special 
bargain offers of fine Daylilies, guaranteed true to 
name and to arrive in good condition. Daylilies are 
among the choicest of perennials and this is your 
opportunity to buy the very finest varieties at 
greatly reduced prices. Mrs. Leonard Howard, 
P. O. Box 294, Greenville, S. C. 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES—Per- 
ennial, runnerless, absolutely hardy. These compact 
bushy plants bear fruit from June through frost. 
The berries are borne on erect stems and are really 
delicious. Smali plants $2.00 per dozen. Large 
plants $3.00 per dozen Supply limited. Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 














NEW FUCHSIAS. Sunray—brilliantly colored 
variegated leaves, pink, green, and white. with 
lovely pink flowers. 4” pots—75c each. Chief— 


enormous dark purple and red double flowers. 4” 
pot—75c. Brentwood—Al! double white, 21%” 
pot—50c. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


BULBS: ' Sternbergia lutea, $1.50 doz. Old 

fashioned single blue hyacinths, $1.25 doz. Lycoris 

veniete, $1.00 doz. Ridgeway Farm, Charlottes- 
e, Va 








HEMEROCALLIS Queen of May, none lovelier. 
Clear, rich yellow, long graceful petals with pret- 
tily crinkled edges. 3 for 60c, 6 for $1.00. Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS AND HEBRBBS: 12 vari- 

eties of scented geraniums, $3.00; collection of 

12 culinary herbs, $2.00 Write for Geranium and 

— price lists. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
8s. 





WILDFLOWERS and FERNS: Seasonal assort- 
ment, 30 plants, our selection, $3.00. Free cata- 
logue. Good Gardening! Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther 
Reed Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 
plant 35c, 3 plants $1.00, 10 plants $2.50, postage 
paid. Daisy Day’s, Box 487, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





RUSSELL LUPIN—Will throw from one to three 
flowers this year. Remarkable color range. 2%” 
pots—$2.00 per dozen. 4” pots—$3.00 per denen. 
Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


PEAFOWL: Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Fancy 
Waterfewl. Thirty varieties Pigeons. Stock. Eggs. 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


SEMPERVIVUM COLLECTION: 12 attractive 
kinds, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. List of 80 varieties. 
Also Hemerocallis list. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


GIANT HYBRID ORCHID CACTI. Named, 3 dif- 
ferent labeled for $1.00; Regular Cacti and Suc- 
culents, 12 all different for $1.00; Four Hardy 
Red Azalea, five-inch plants, $1.00; Prepaid. 
Hornberger’s, Hamburg, New York. 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS—10 varieties, 
all different, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New va 
rieties guaranteed. Send along your list with your 
order. Sanford Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 


HORTICULTURE 



































THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Exhibition of Lilies 


To be held at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


July 7 and 8 
Wednesday, 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


Thursday, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Admission Free 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


——_.>——_——_ 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privileges to 
Members 


The latest books and pamphlets 
on VEGETABLE GARDENS are in- 
cluded in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5000 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, floras of many States, cur- 
rent horticultural magazines and 
bound volumes of old issues, cata- 
logues of seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out- of - town 
visitors are cordially invited to use 
the comfortable reading-room for 
reference and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 





Summer Hours—Office and Library 
we 15—-September 15) 
eekdays—9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 








Closed on Saturdays 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


——__.————_—_. 


Mid-Summer Show 


featuring 
Gladiolus, Annuals, 
Perennials, and 
Vegetables 


August | 1, 2:30 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
August 12, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Admission: 


30c for the benefit of the U.S.O. 


(Free to Members) 





Schedules will be sent 
upon request. 














CORN EAR WORM 


Injecting U. S. P. Cornex oil into ears six days 
after silk appears gives 
Positive Control. 
V Special: Gun and oil for 50 dozen 
$2.00 prepaid. Circular. 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO., Hanover, N. J. 








WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Horticulturist 


Specialist in Hardy Plants and 
Bulbs of All Kinds 


326 FRONT ST., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 











1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 67 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 











NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 





O. K. gh Sax f 
PLANT SPRAY <= 


ALWAYS EFFECTIVE * ALWAYS SAFE 











ANDREW WILSON, Inc., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


July, 1943 





trasting colors, smoothness of texture, etc., is 
really justified, knowing as we all do that the 
public at large cares little about the “‘show’’ 
qualities of their daffodils and probably knows 
less about our standards than we hybridizers 
imagine. 

““Herbertia 1942’’ contains many other 
valuable contributions such as Major 
Pam's check-list of amaryllid color plates, 
Dr. Uphof's review of the species of 
Crinum and Mrs. Frances R. Williams’ 
account of drying flowers in three dimen 
sions, previously reported in Horticulture. 


Health in the Garden 


“Encyclopedia of Garden Health.’’ Pub 
lished by My Garden, London, England 
Price 35 cents. 

In the words of its editor, Theodore A. 
Stephens, the purpose of this digest-size 
book is as follows: 

Health in the garden is first and foremost a 
matter of correct and adequate feeding. Under- 
nourished plants can never produce satisfactory 
results or withstand the onslaughts of pests 
On the other hand, well-nourished plants, cul- 
tivated with reasonable care, seldom fall a prey 
to pests and diseases, and while one must 
always be on the watch for these and be ready 
to take the necessary preventative steps to com- 
bat them, they are not the bugbear that so 
many beginners fear. 


The chapters which follow outline the 
materials and operations of proper cultiva- 
tion, correct and adequate feeding and the 
control of plant pests from an English 
point of view and with English terminol- 
ogy. While much of the material is not 
adapted to American conditions the ex- 
pressed point of view is that of good gar- 
deners everywhere. 
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PEARL HARBOR 


A fine, large, new white Daffodil we are intro- 
ducing along with several other good ones. Ask 
for illustrated catalogue featuring many of the 
finest new Daffodils from Great Britain and 
Australia. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 











IRIS KAEMPFERI 


Most Gorgeous Perennial 
Single and Double, All Colors 
Divisions 8 for $1. Whole plants 2 years old, 
6 for $1. 3 years old, 4 for $1. We have grown 
the above over 25 years and have not received 
a complaint as to quality. Order early, stock 
low in 2 and 3 year plants. 


BRIERDYKE, YARDLEY, PENNA. 








HERMITAGE GARDENS DAFFODILS 


Outstanding new creations by an American 
breeder, also novelties and popular varieties 
moderately priced. An unsurpassed mixture for 
naturalizing. Write for descriptive catalog. 


, EDWIN C. POWELL 
Hermitage Gardens, Rockville, Rt. 4, Maryland 











PRIMULA MISTASSINICA 


Rarest of the Primulas. Nice plants 75c each 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS 
IN AMERICA 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Barre, Vt. Dept. H 
Catalog free east of Rockies 
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LABOR SHORTAGE 


lZMoRe 


WORLD FAMOUS 


(RAS 


The huge acreage at my Iris Ranch in the State of 
Washington must be cut down at least 75% on account 
of critical labor shortage. In doing this, I prefer to give 
a certain percentage of the plants away to those who 
will appreciate them and enjoy them rather than to just 
plow them under. But, of course, it costs money to dig, 
k and ship them; and in order to pay the expense 
volved I must also sell a certain percentage of them. 
So my proposition to you is outlined below. 














COMPELS ABANDONMENT OF ACREAGE 


GIVEN AWAY 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE / 


If You Order Immediately 


Each collection represents a varied color range. The 
varieties in these three collections are entirely different 
from those offered in the June issue of this magazine. 
There would be no duplicates if both groups were 
ordered complete. Al! will be strong flowering size 
plants and each plant will be labelled. They will be 
sent by express direct from my Iris Ranch in the State 
of Washington and the small express charge is to be 
paid to the express company on delivery of package. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT THEM 
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COLLECTION No. 4 


4 Superb Iris FREE 


GOLDEN TREASURE—40 in. A real floral Treasure in 
rich golden yellow. Tops in this color. Former price 
$20.00 for a single plant. NOW FREE. 

BLUE TRIUMPH—42 in. Originators Triumph in soft 
blue, considered by oo the nearest approach to 
perfection in any Iris. Formerly $25.00. NOW FREE. 

ORDER OF THE PURPLE—44 in. A distinctly new, rich, 
red-purple blend of massive size and great beauty. 
YOU MAY HAVE THIS FREE. 

PURISSIMA—48 ia. Considered by many experts the 
best white. Former price $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 
The above group of 4 superb Iris will be sent to 
you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 
money order for the following “SUPERB” Collection 


of 10 varieties for $3.05. 


“SUPERB” Collection 
10 Superb Iris for $3.05 


NARANJA—4O0 in. The only Iris of True Orange Color. 
“Superb!”’ ‘‘Gorgeous!” ‘“Magnificent!’’ are some of 
the visitor's comments. Former price $20.00 each. 

MARY ELIZABETH—40 in. Large velvety flowers of rosy 
brilliance. My own special favorite among 5000 va- 
rieties I have grown. Formerly $35.00 each. 

ST. LOUIS—48 in. Rich, brilliant, velvety blue-violet bi- 
color. Superb in its class. Formerly $10.00 each. 

KING JUBA—40 in. A huge, brilliant flower of perfect 
poise with golden upper petals and carmine lower 
petals. Was $20.00 each. 

ABELARD—30 in. Very early, rich, velvety bright Ma- 
hogany Red. Blooms 2 to 3 weeks ahead of others. 
IMP. L BLUSH—44 in. Exquisitely fragrant soft pink. 

Largest and finest of this color. Former price $10.00. 

KHAMA~—42 in. Superb velvety crimson bicolor. CHAL- 
LENGE CUP AND MEDAL WINNER. Formerly $25.00. 

HUGUETTE—50 in. Huge blue flowers of shimmering 
silky texture on stalks shoulder high. Formerly $10.00. 

MIDGARD-—36 in. Lovely pink and yellow blend. Every- 
ee favorite. Former price $10.00 each. 

NASSAK—42 in. New. Huge white flowers with blue 
feather stitched border. 

The 10 “SUPERB” Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE 

Iris (total 14 large plants) having a former value of 

more than $200.00, will be sent to you on receipt of 


check or money order for only $3.05. 
1 EACH—14 Varieties .................... $3.05 
3 EACH—42 Plants . 8.65 
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ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 12 varieties FREE $9.10 
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COLLECTION Ne. 5 


4 Elite Iris FREE 


ALTA CALIFORNIA—48 in, Tallest and one of the best 
yellows. Prodigious blo®Omer. Formerly $20.00 for a 
single plant. NOW FREE, 

BLUE VET—46 in. Intensge.rich deep blue; seems to 
be cut out of velvet. A perfect iris. Formerly $50.00 a 
plant. NOW FREE. 

MARY BARNETT—42 in. Delightfully fragrant flowers 
of a glorified sky-blue color. Very free flowering. 
Former price $10.00 each. NOW FREE. 

NINGALL—46 in. A lovely blend of soft rosy buff and 
lilac. Was $25.00 each. NOW FREE. 

The above group of 4 ELITE Iris will be sent to you 

ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or money 

order for the following “ELITE” Coilection of 10 


varieties for $3.15. 


“ELITE” Collection 
10 Elite Iris for Only $3.15 


G. P. BAKER—48 in. DYKES MEDAL AND SILVER 
MEDAL WINNER. Perfect rich canary yellow. Form- 
erly $100.00 for a single plant. 

LOCHINVAR—38 in. An Iris giant in brilliant blue- 
violet. Very early flowering. 

PHEBUS—42 in. ceedingly handsome, beautifully 
formed, nicely poised, lemon yellow flowers. Former 
price $15.00 each. A real beauty. 

RHEINGAUPERLE—34 in. Delightful 
grance. Free flowering apple-blossom 

ROB ROY—36 in. An extra fine red-tone 
fect in form and poise. 

SITKA—48 in. Exceedingly fragrant huge white. Larg- 
est, tallest and best white in my opinion. 

SUMMER TAN—38 in. A delightful ‘’Tan”’ color. Hand- 
some and unusual. My choice in this color. 

TALISMAN—38 in. A subtle blending of red, yellow 
and pink, as in the World Famous Talisman Rose. 
Delightful fragrance. Formerly $25.00 each. 

TIGER-TIGER-—-36 in. One of the 12 best. Rich tan and 
brilliant velvety Van Dyke red. Very fragrant. For- 
merly $10.00 for a single plant. 

WASATCH—40 in. Huge flowers of glistening white, 
etched around the border with blue. Largest of this 
type. Formerly $15.00 each. 

The 10 “ELITE” Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE 

Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, former value more 

than $275.00, will be sent to you on receipt of check 


or money order for only $3.15. 
1 EACH—14 Varieties .................6.. $3.15 
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3 EACH—42 Plants 
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COLLECTION No. 6 
4 All Star Iris FREE 


MARY SENNI—A 5 Star variety with very large, exceed- 
ingly fragrant flowers in brilliant violet tones. Was 
$25.00. NOW FREE. 

JASMANIA—42 in. Fragrant. The unusual yellow tone 
worn by ail in the Hindu Jasmania festival. Was 
$30.00 for a single plant. NOW FREE. 

MY MARYLAND—48 in. Flowers in the rich deep 
blended tones of expensive oriental rugs. Formerly 
$25.00 each. NOW FREE. 

VALOR—50 in. Deep rich blackish blue violet-—bright 
crimson in the sunlight. Best of its color. Formerly 
$20.00 each. NOW FREE. 

The above group of 4 ALL STAR IRIS will be sent 

to you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 

money order for the following ‘ALL STAR” COL- 


LECTION of 10 varieties for $3.20. 


“ALL STAR” Collection 
10 All Star Iris for Only $3.20 


MARQUITA—40 in. My choice as one of the dozen best 
among 5000 varieties tested. Smooth Ivory, with an 
eggshell finish and lower petals veined ruby red. A 
real beauty. Formerly $30.00 each. 

BLUE HILL—40 in. A symphony in blue and one of the 
best of this color. You'll like it. 

MENTI—36 in. Stylish flowers of ecru and soft lilac, 
delightfully ruffled. Formerly $10.00 each. 

GOLDILOCKS—36 in. Smooth, lustrous, silky ‘green 
gold” flowers, exceedingly fragrant and long flower- 
ing season. Formerly $50.00 each. 

SEPTEMBER SKIES—28 in. Flowers in May and again 
in September. Rich brilliant pansy violet tones. 

OCTOB BLAZE—24 in. Burgundy Red, flowering in 
May and again in September, October. Formerly 
$15.00 for a single plant. 

MORNING SPLENDOUR—36 in. WINNER OF TWO 
MEDALS. Dubonnet Red tone. Formerly $10.00 each. 

SANTA BARBARA—40 in. One of the finest brilliant 
blues, of large size and delightful fragrance, and 
beautifully formed. 

PEACHES—32 in. A most attractive Iris in novel colors, 
yellow striped and flushed flame red. 

SACHEM—40 in. Very fragrant, rich, velvety, dazzling 
red. A perfect Iris. Formerly $20.00 each. 

The 10 “ALL STAR” Iris listed above, with the 4 

FREE Iris (total 14 large plants) having a former 

value of $250.00 will be sent to you on receipt of 

check or money order for only $3.20. 

1 EACH—14 Varieties .................... $3.20 

3 EACH—42 Plants 
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with 36 FREE PLANTS — $25.50 


I believe I will have enough of all varieties listed to fill all orders, but if the demand should be greater than I anticipate, 
I reserve the right to substitute equally good, or better, varieties for any Iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. B1, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money or check for $.......... for which please send me the following: 
[] “SUPERB” Collection $3.05 with 4 FREE plants as described 
(J “ELITE” Collection $3.15 with 4 FREE plants as described 
(] “ALL STAR” Collection $3.20 with 4 FREE plants as described 
() 1 Each of the 3 Collections including 12 FREE plants $9.10 
(] 3 Each of the 3 Collections with 36 FREE plants $25.50 


Name . 


Address 


My DeLuxe Iris 
FR and Peony Book 

containing more 
than 100 varieties illus- 
trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 
otherwise for 35c. 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED 





FROM MICHICAN: May 20, 1943 ‘‘Recently I received 

some Iris from you and they have peen planted and 

started to grow. I have never received such healthy 
lants in all my gardening experience.” 

OM KANSAS: May 22, 1943 ‘’I have just seen some of 
the largest and most beautiful Iris I ever beheld bloom- 
ing in my neighbor’s garden. She got these from you 
last year and most of them are now in bloom and are 
perfectly gorgeous. I must have some of them.” 


Rohect Wayman 


Dept. B1 — Bayside, Long Island, New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 
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